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a prey do,Count. Ishould like to know what the Fiend 
of the Hartzwald was like.” 

“Confound the woman!” muttered the Count. 
Madam, you must take this as a sortofsketchofhim. In the 
first place, it would have been difficult to t him blacker 
than he was in reality, and his e yes! let me see! his 
eyes—were on the revolving principle, sometimes green, then 


red, then deadly white, then red again, which gave his coun- 












handsaw, and a mouth looking ae if it might have just 
yy ee up one baby and was ready for” another.—His 


“Ah ! that’s a dear Count—do tell me exactly how he was 
Well, something like a wild Juger of the Hartz—long boots, 





crea sendcand sin 
at last, thaomings de 


tenance rather an unpre} ing character. 
Aa for his teeth, imagine something between a shark and a| Hans had 


“Come, Hans, no attempt at cheating,” said 
either 
tinue game, or cut the cards and play on.” 
Our hero felt cowed by the fierce bearing of his adversary— 
—but obeyed, and a 5 was turned up. Hans hada 
yed, as he thought, consummately well; 
wn his cards— 

“Tam out—out!” he cried exultingly. 
“ All but one hole,” said the sable one. And sure enough 
miscalculated, for his opponent, showing 3 fives 


and a aes 4 the suit pan are up, scored 29, and won the 
game exac' a Single t, 
The hearth : Na 


stone closed up with a noise like thunder, the 


pase <teappenred and as the Demon tranquilly replaced his 
horn in his fo: d— ae fot 


rehead 


. “ You've lost, my good friend !” sneered he. . “I am really 


short cloak, leathern belt, and a singularly flat cap and feather, | sorry for you—farewell !” 
from under which peeped forth two of the sharpest and most | “Oh, help me, help me!” sobbed Spitzbuben.. “ The gold! 
polished little horns that imagination can conceive ; and to | the gold !—” 
ve him a finish, he carried his tail curled three times round} “Is still yours on one condition!” 
is body, with the end of it dangling from under his left arm} ‘“ Mercy, oh, mercy !—but name it, if be anything but my 
Calum, non anumum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. _| in the most easy and dégagé style possible as he spoke these | precious soul !” 














































































the tip of his tail quree with strong emotion ; but Hans un- 
luckily remarked it pot, as with a voice of suppressed anger 
the Tempter proceeded :— 

* Little assistance do you deserve at my hands, for you have 
just pronounced a word that does not agree with my con- 
stitution, and 1 give you at once fair warning, that if you 
repeat the offence, I shall leave you to your fate for ever. 

“ Now raise the hearthstone at your feet ; you will do it 
easily by pressing down an iron spring that lies concealed 
peemegs two stones in the wall, even where I now place my 
hand.” 

Hans rushed to the wall and eagerly pressed his fingers upon 
the spring, but he could not pagreeee ery of pain, for the iron 
that the Fiend had just touched was nearly red-hot. Never- 
theless, the hearthstone slipped aside, and he forgot the pain 
in astonishment at what he beheld, for there were at least 
fifty bags brimful of gold pieces, and, besides that, a parch- 
ment-deed closely written in a very legal sort of hand—that 
is to say, nearly illegible. 

“ First of all,” said the Fiend, “‘ read that document!” 

Hans with difficulty obeyed, but what was his bewilder- 
ment to find a regular deed of acknowledgment from the 
Notary to his deceased uncle for the sum of twenty-thousand 
dollars, deposited with him at interest. 

“Now,” said the Tempter, “ when the Notary Schlosstein 
presents his little bill to-morrow, unfold this attested deed be- 
fore him, and my word upon it, before a month over, 
the pretty Grettchen will become your loving and affectionate 
wife, as the price ofits cancellation,” 


In 8 brilliantly lighted drawing-room of one of th t 
houses, in the very best quarter of Vienna, sat the old Gount 
Yon Bountzstellen and the once pretty French Marchioness 
delaB——. They had been young lovers, and were now old 
friends: The Count had adored the rising and the setting syn 
ofthe Marchioness’s beauty, and love, with clipped wings, had 

settled down into a friendship of the most calm and 
e description. d 
were indeed, a well-assorted pair, for the Count’s 
pos eg being his conversationul power, and that of the 
ess her power of endurance as a listener, their even- 


— away pleasantly enough. 

, the ee 4 ose ate that had 7 
had not hap any for the last ears was al- 
sadenaenlons, and although I do not mean ‘0 cast an 
doubt on his varacity, he was certainly the greatest story-tel- 
\erin all Vienna. 

Now, as what the Count said to the Marchioness, and what 
the Marchioness said to the Count will best serve to introduce 
the réal hero of my little story, I may as well narrate it im- 


“| NEVER CAN believe it,” said the Marchioness de 


bB 

“Ivsas true,” said the Count Von Bountzstellen, “as that 
llove you more dearly than fortune, than fame.” 

“And than truth, you odious man,” interrupted the Mar- 
chioness (smilingly rapping her old admirer’s knuckles with 
her fan), 4 as I said before, I never can credit so mar- 

a » 


A ff And is all this treasure mine?’ cried Spitzbuben. “Oh 

“Well, I allow that it happened many, many years ago, but “What! = ‘paid tan Dita » pind Ghnabattoenes emmstetd 
ithe facts, as I have heard them, I entertain no doubt: in-|, ; ; } and streightway uawind- 
dand;the hero was « sort of distant relation of mine ; but, per-| ‘28 21 tail from his body with the rapidity of lightning, he 


gave poor Hans two such tremendous lashes over his right 
and left shoulder, that there remained a sort of devil’s cross 
or pair of indelible black braces on his. back, which I am told 


haps,‘you will allow me to tell you the entire story, as I 
have heard it myself from old Heinke, the burgomaster of 


3 . no washing could afterwards rub out. 
aw 7 — Count. Pray do! but, tell me, is there |". Oh, ie he mercy !” roared the victim, now falling upon 
is kn 


his knees. 
wee aan ty bed good trvth, Love was the cause |” «1+ was but half pronounced,” said the Evil One, “ but be- 


ware of the next offence. Know, then, that the whole of this 
CHAPTER I. 


treasure may be thine, but upon one condition. You must 
Is was a dark and tempestuous night in the November of| win it!” — 
1062, and the wind howled frightfully about the casement of} ‘“ Winit!” criedHans;“ buthow?” 
smelancholy-looking chamber on the topmost story of a sin-|_ “ The simplest thing in the world: we will play at cribbage 
gularly tall, narrow, and dilapidated dwelling standing at the 
the Market-p! 


for it.” 
comer of lace of the little town of Gdtzberg.| Now Hans recollected that, when he was at Gottingen in 
Thich, as every traveller knows, lies at the foot of the lofty 


years gone by, he had been taught this very game by a rol- 
chain of the Hartz Mountains. taking Zagi mae, and to oe Gooner ene 5 ~ 
ht was fast approaching, and the light of a solitary | imagined by many, specially i e Fien 

and Rickered, and cast ugly shadows, some- | himself was no match for him. “But I have no board,” said. 

times.on the walls, and sometimes on the person of the sole} he. <a 

‘ceupant of the apartment, the hapless student Spitzbuben,| ‘I have,” said the Fiend. hae 

vho gat therein, in an attitude of the most determined melan-| So saying, he placed upon 

;,that is to say, he had his legs forced tightly into bis | most enormous dimensions, the like of which Hans had never 

his chin firmly planted on his breast, and his hands | set “17 upon before; but the more he looked at it, the less he 

into the extreme recesses ot his ! liked it : the ornaments were not at all in good taste—the 

alas! an empty pocket only the more reminded him of| divisions being formed of leg and thigh bones, and holes 

tis misfortunes; and it was with seelings akin to d that | strong! seaming the eye sockets of a skull. In short, he 
cg between his teeth something like the following | finished by 


? i palish and repentant of the whole affair. 

What in the foul fiend’s name could have induced my un-| “Idiot !” said the Fiend, who read his thoughts, “do you 

eto leave this world in such a confounded hurry? He was| waver now? Think of the lovely Grettchen wedded to 

such a careful, methodical old screw til) the day of his | another. Your accomplished friend, Captain Schwartz, may 

and everybody thought, everybody said, nay, everybody | succeed in laying out your own money in a matrimonial ar- 

that he vane cet om somewhere, for my bene- ent with the old usurer. And what do you wager 

: fortune. When, lo! at five minutes’ no- these riches? Have 1 asked you to stake anything? 

q without the shadow of a will, leay- | Ab!,I am too goo). Quick, quick, or I change my mind.” 

Ug me sole heir to but the miserable furniture of this | Now Hans could not help seeing that these words were 
I, upon the strength of this pre- 


true enough, and that he really could run no great risk, if 
inheritance, have let that prince of swindlers, Oaptain | he staked nothing at. all on the ; 80. down he sat, 
Clean me out of all, ay, more than all I ever pos- 


“But we have 0 Peasy” id he, 
;, but,” said say he aloud as he warmed with| ‘ Excuse me,” his gang, Shave ;?’? upon which, 
Fiend get me out of it say 1; for, | gracefully extracting one of his horns from his forehead, he 
take me—!” placed it in the hole or socket of the board, and then 


the Black The no 
nearly threw a somersault when the fatal bond was ptr 
and made no objection to exchange his ganghne for this ter- 
rible proof of his rascality. For once, too, 

love meandered on fairly and smoothly enough, for Grettchen 
really loved her suitor 
tion, was in good truth a personable fellow enough, and just 
the sort of man to captivate the affections and dazzle the ro- 


the table u cribbage-board of |, 


disliking it altogether, and turned somewhat | affectionate 


“Your precious soul, indeed! Bah! My condition is sim- 


ply this, that you permit me to grant you your first wish upon 


The Fiend’s but a shallow Fiend, after all, thought 


Hans. 


“T agree to the terms,” said he aloud. 
No sooner had the word passed from his lips, than the 


hearth flew open, the treasure again appeared, but the ghastly 
vision was no longer to be seen, and Hans sat once more 
alone, not, however, as before, a crushed and desponding spirit, 
but wildly exulting in his present good fortune, and imtoxi- 
“You love Grettchen, the daughter of that old usurer the | cated with the thoughts of happiness to come! 


CHAPTER II. 
Happiness, like gold, usually contains a certain portion of 


alloy, and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the felicity 


ans Spitzbuben was occasionally disturbed by reflections 


of rather e dispiriting description. 


First of all, he knew full well, though he had never owned 


it to his most intimate acquaintances, that he was thirty-five 
years of age, or thereabouts, and.Grettchen was, alas, but six- 
teen! 

tchen was not at all too young for him, 
a trifle too old for Grettchen; and thereupon he began to 
ponder whether, in years to come,a buxom young wife of 
thirty might infallibly love a husband of fifty quite as well as 
—as—as—besides, the wedding wish rather perplexed and 
annoyed him. He felt that he would rather give up such an 
advantage. 
the matter. 


an 


words :— 
masa “ Hans Spitzbuben, you have called upon my name! Iam 
yo.42. NEW YORK, APRIL 80, 1864. No.18. |porop y ited auer wellna dae” 
= == Now, Hans was usually rather a devil-may-care sort of a 
fellow, and he started from his chair to deny it; but the 
Hiterature. eyes of his visitor were rather too much for his nerves, 
oa and he feli back again, half senseless, as the Fiend pro- 
For the Albion.” erated > 
" “ Yes, Hans, you called upon me first, and then upon my 
A CHARADE. master, but, as you gave me the preference, herel am! Now, 
In me, a8 the scholar saith listen, but not! 
Is exhaustion, wasting, death. No i a a , ; 
—you love her distractedly, but despair- 
ee 4 may ote yn her father is rich, and you are woctvannearhet lens 
By a change of'aecent: made 7 than nought; besides this, the last bill you gave to Captain 
C the messing I conveyed p Schwartz is al in the notary’s hands, and to-morrow you | 4! 
Change me so that I proclaim bag ne eng fH pm - d Spitzbuben: “but, in H of 
+ “ Ivsall true, e,” groaned Spitzbuben; “ but, in Heav- 
Victory 'won, and spoils, and fame! Farerax one name, I want pra ny and not a catalogue of my mis- 
cian A ortunes.” 
” As the student mentioned the name of Heaven, a shudder 
“WISH NOT;” OR, SOMETHING NEW. passed through the whole frame of the Fiend, so that even 
INTRODUCTION. 


although Gret- 


e could not help eonpecting, that 
e might possibly be 


He might make some confounded mistake in 
“Hang the wish,” said Hans;” but thereis one way at least to 


escape it; and if I wish for anything on that day, may Il be—” 
and here he had nearly brought out some form of speech of a 
rather powerful nature, but that he thought he heard a sort 
of sniggering laugh ali around him, which luckily stopped 
him in good time. 


Well, to go on with my story, everything fell out exactly as 


end of the wald had predicted. 


, the course of true 


ans, who, by-the-by, I forgot to men- 


mance of a young and confiding maiden of sixteen; for, be- 
sides a Seahing figure and a handsome face, he rejoiced in a 
curling pair of jet-black mustaches, and a beard that—that— 
suffice it to say, was the envy of all the town; so that he 
fairly took little Grettchen by storm, and the wedding-day 
was fixed precisely one month after the Black Fiend’s visit to 
Hans’ solitary chamber; the said chamber being speedily ex- 
changed for a splendid mansion in the best quarter of the 
town, for Hans was now very rich, and, of course, was very 
much respected. 

Well, it was a joyous day to be sure ; but as the happy couple 
walked from the church door, Grettchen could not help gb- 
serving that a slight shade of melancholy dwelt upon the 
features of her handsome husband. 

“My darling Spitz,” said she, affectionately, “ surely no- 
thing now should comp your happiness, and yet methinks, 
dearest, some trace of care seems to linger even in your 
kindest look.” " 

“Ah!” said Hans, with asigh that might have agitated a 
nda: “is not love like life, but fleeting, as the poet 
8a ? 

T Who cares about poets ?” quoth Grettchen. “True love 
endureth forever !” 

“True, Grettchen,” said Hans, “and truly do you love me 
now ; but in future years, when you are still young, and I am 
so no longer, will you still love me then as you do now?” 

“ Pooh bh!” said Grettchen, with a roguish simile, 
“what 8 and nonsense you are talking, Hans. Why, I 
vow and declare that, to me, you seem to grow younger every 


“ Ah! Iwish I did!” said Hans. 

“ Granted,” muttered a voice at his elbow, and atthe same 
time a hollow unearthly laugh rang in his ears; in fact, it was 
not altogether a laugh, there was something like a shudder 
mixed with it; so that Hans shuddered too, and felt so faint 
that he literally leant for support on his bride, who, dear little 
creature, exerted herself to the utmost to recover 
him, attributing his sudden indisposition to the awfal nature 
of the ceremony he had just gone through, which sometimes 
is known to the stern nerves of the male sex more than 
it does the elastic sensibilities of the gentler portion of crea- 


tion. 

“ Well! bless my soul,” said the Marchioness, “ what on 
earth had the man to complain of? Pray, Count, does any 
one know the address of that politest of all demons?” 

“I dare say there are very few ladies now-a-days »who 
would faint at the granting of such # wish,” said the Count, 


sown ° he was , what with gam drink- 

ing, and,: I am sorry to say, far worse than all this, 

asad, sad life he Spe ee tchen. 
“Oh, the villain f” said the hioness. 









!” said a voice at his elbow that sent his marrow | politely handed the other to Spitzbuben. 
t. “Hush, Hans! one at a time, if you “ With good players one peg is sufficient. Produce the 
Moment an odour of the ly sul-|.. Hans did so, and won the deal; and a flourishing hand and 
unpleasant description (somewhat like that of a| crib he had. , 
f they first on the brak itself; But when it came to his opponent’s turn— 
and before he had recovered its effects, |, ‘‘ Stop, stop!” cried Hans; “ there’s wrong here. 
5 Seamer | Pl take my oath that two of my best have van- 
ee ee eee atiednt tabee ot at] 


Well, a course of dissipation cannot last forever, though 


206 

















THE ALBION. _ April 3 

— ——— 
# time Hans Spitzbuben ht he had outwitted the Fiend _ a subsidy and the King’s displeased impatience'@r it. | fax, the Dukedom of Manchester and the Earldom of : 
in good ao and hay a at first sight, it: appeared. | Henry called Mon to his presence, and said to him,— wich. * Sang 
But if the ways of Heaven are mysteridus, the designs of Sa- |“ Ho! will they not let my bill pass?” and laying his hand on THE EXTINCT DUCAL BRANCH. 


E 


are absolutely unfathomable; and it was only after some 

years of vice and debauchery, that Hans discovered 
had again miscalculated, as he had on a former occasion 
his first encounter with the Tempter ; and his silly triumph 
changed rapidly to despair, as, enfeebled in health, shattered in 
intellect, 4 in reputation, and distracted by remorse, 
he began to loathe the wretched future to which his fatal com- 
pact must consign him. 

It would be too painful to dwell, year by year, upon hisago- 
nies of regret, as repentance shadowed out to him, asin a mirror, 
the of what was stillto come. But the fact was, that 
by the time Grettchen had lived_on to bea fine, healthy and 
engaging woman of thirty-five, Hans had ually dwindled 
down to an awkward, long-shanked hobbledefoy of fifteen. 
All his manly beauty had faded away; his fine, flowing beard 
had long since disappeared ; his mustaches had crumbled off ; 
his whiskers had evaporated; his voice sucdenly jumped up 
an octave! 

“ Ohi my goodness gracious!” said the Marchioness. 

Ah! you may say so, indeed, said the Count; but this was 
nothing to what happened afterwards. All Germany was 
in an uproar about it. 

It was in vain that the most eminent physicians were called 
in; Hans baffled them ali. The whole faculty had hitherto 
been engaged in preventing people from growing older, but. 
to stop progress of a patient that did nothing but grow 
younger every day, was clean beyond their skill. 

It was a /usus nature—a case extra artem medicam, and, as 
old Dr. Slaukenfuzel acutely observed, it was impossible to 
put nature on its legs, when it was positively determined to 
walk upon its head. 

Well, as I observed before, the Fiend knew what he was 
about, if the dcctors did not. 

“ But pray,” interrupted the Marchioness, “ how did Grett- 
chen support this remarkable dispensation ?” 

Oh! much better than her unfortunate husband deserved. 
She began to consider herself as a widow ; imagined Hans 
was in some way or other his own child, and began to love 
him over again, becauce he was so like his father. 

She had once been an affectionate wife ; she now became 
an equally affectionate mother: and lucky it was for Hans 
that she was so kindly disposed, for from this time to the 
tenth year of his apparent age, he rapidly sank through the 
pester scale of a boy’s affection for marbles, peg-tops, 

oops, lollypops and elecampane. : 

There was no saying after this period, how. rapidly his per- 
son diminished, and his clothes grew too big, as he again 
sank downwards from the boy to the child, when, just as poor 
Grettchen began to think——-But I don’t know, madam, 
whether I ought to go on. 

“ And I, Count, cannot understand why you should stop.” 

Well, madam, I was only going to observe, that just as poor 
Grettchen began to think that the milk of human kindness 
with which she had hitherto supported him, might not be 
nourishing enough for his constitution, and had actually cast 
her eyes upon a fine healthy young person, an event took 
place which relieved her from any further anxiety on this 
score, for re? Fir gaan tp May the second year of his 
second childhood, and on the very anniversary of his first 
interview with the Black Fiend of the Hartzwald, Hans 
Spitzbuben died of the measles. : 

“ Well,” said the Marchioness, “1 told you at first that I did 
not believe a word of it.” 

And now, ! assure you again, madam, that it is as truae—as 


Bs 


je a3— 

But the reader must not be detained while the Count finds 
his simile; and when he is informed that the skeleton of Hans 
is still to be seen in a glass case at the Museum of Gotzberg, 
with a certificate of the Burgomaster, attesting the truth of 
the story, no reasonable doubt can, or oughit, to remain in the 





mind of any one. F. L. 8. 
ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 
( Continued.) 
THE MONTAGUS. 


That profound ignorance of their own history which dis- 
tinguishes the English above every Continental people has 
given the Montagus a tion which, with many other merits, 
they do not deserve. Their name, like that of the Howards, 
has become almost a synonym for aristucratic descent, the 
popular belief making them heirs by blood of the great Earls 
of Salisbury—a pretension to which they themselves have 
always steadily adhered, choosing, as they rose, the titles 
borne by the great Yorkist. The popular belier is as ill- 
founded as their own claim, unless, indeed, bastatdy be de- 
scent, and the Montagus must be content to remain one of the 
most singularly active, accomplished, and succeseful of the 
Houses founded upon the d Sequestration. Lawyers, 
soldiers, statesmen, and all of the. first class, the specialty of 
the race has been 
with strong religious ideas, but, inthe méejérity, with unscru- 

ulousness of the kind seldom found except among the able. 
They themselves deduce their descent a Simon Mon. 
tagu, stated to have. been a younger brother to. Johan, third 
Ear! of Salisbury, as@ uncle to Tuomas, fourth and last Eari 
of Balisbury ofthat 


name, who Bey November 3rd, 1428. 

“ Unfortunately,” says Sir Egerton Brzdges, “ there isno proot 
Of the existence of this Simon, or of any of the intermediate 
| narra before we come to the undoubted ancestor of 
“ The late Mr. Thorpe (and it seems Mr. 


Austin concurred in this opinion) suspected ‘this family to 


have been descended from James Montagu, a natural son of 


Thomas, the late Earl of salisbury, who lies buried in ‘the 

church of Lansdowne, in Kent, of which place he derived the 

manor from his father. The 
family favours this idea.” ‘ : 

The true founder of the present family of Montagu was Sir 

Edward Montagu, the younger son‘ot Thomas Montagu, who 


’ 
lies buried in the church of moe, Northamptonshire. 
“ Of your charite,” says the brass on his tomb, “ pray 
soules of Thomas Montagu; gentleman, and Agnes, his 
Which Thomas deceased the 5 day of September, the 
of our Lord 1517: on whose soules Jesu have: mercy.” 
His elder son, 


z 


power of brain, tinged in some of the family 4 


bordure round the arms of the | Hoo 


the head of Montagu, who knelt before him, he added, “ Get 
my bill ‘to pass by such a time to-morrow, or else by such a 
time this head of yours shall be off!” and, accordingly, Mon- 
tagu did the passing of the bill and retained his head. 
Unfortunately Montagu never was Speaker at all, and if there 
was any such scene, it must have related to his conduct as a 
prévate member. But the wliole story sounds very incredible. 

In 1631 Montagu was made a serjeant-at-law, and with his 
fellow-serjeants kept high feast at Ely House for five days, 
honoured with the presence of the King and Queen and the 
whole Court. Six years afierwards, October 16, 1537, he was 
appointed the King’s Sergeant-at-Law, and January 21, 1539, 
made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and knighted. In 
the 31st Henry VIII. he had a grant of lands in Heming- 
ton, in Northamptonshire, belonging to Ramsay Abbey, and 
on November 6, 1545, he exchanged the Chief Justiceship of 
the King’s Bench tor that of the Common Pleas—“a descent 
in honour,” says Fuller, “ but an ascent in profit.” The rea- 
son he himself assigned for desiring this change is, “ I am now 
an old man, and love the kitchen before the hall, the warmest 
place best suiting with my age.” Probably he had had enough 
of the legal dirty work which he had been compelled in the 
higher office to perform atthe King’s bidding. Besides having 
to commit both Catholics and Protestants under the statute of 
the Siz Articles, he had to give legal opinions in conformity 
with the King’s wishes in the cases of Anne of Cleves’ divorce, 
Cromwell’s alleged treason, and Catherine Howard’s adultery. 
Once more, before the death of Henry, Montagu was ealled 
upon to exercise the unenviable office of keeper of the royal 
common-law conscience. When the Duke of Norfolk was 
called to account, nominaliy for quartering the royal arms 
without licence, the two Chief Justices were suramoned to at- 
‘| tend at his hearing before the Council, but Norfolk was per- 
suaded to sign a declaration that he had committed an act of 
treason, and the Justices were only called upon to attest his 
confession, which but for Henry’s own deagh would have con- 
4 signed the Duke to the scaffold. On the accession of Edward, 
Montagu attached himself at first to the fortunes of Somerset, 
and we find him, in the fourth year of this reign, obtaining a 
licence to give liveries and badges to forty persons over and 
above his own menial servants. However, at the crisis with 
Dadley, Montagu deserted the Duke, and assisted his rival to 
ascend to the headship of the State. He paid for his de- 
sertion, however, for Northumberland fixed on him as the 
best person to give a legal sanction to the Jane Grey scheme 
of succession. He was summoned to the royal chamber, 
along with some other judges and law officers, and desired to 
draw up the desired disposition of the Crown. They pointed 
out the illegality, and begged for time to consider the matter. 
The next day they repeated their objections, and stated that 
it would be high treason in those who drew such a document 
and those who acted under it. Northumberland, informed of 
what was passing, then burst into the Council Chamber, and 
-called the Chief s ustice a traitor, using threats of violence to 
him and his legal associates. Two days afterwards this scene 
was repeated, and Montagu being completely brow-beaten, 
and the King commanding him on his allegiance to make 
quick despatch, he, as he himself says, “ being a weak old 
man, and without comfort,” consented to draw the disposi- 
tion, on receiving in writing a commission under the Great 

al so to do, and a general pardon for obeying the injunc- 


jon. 

On the proclamation of Queen Jane, Mon had, of 
course, to appear with Northumberland at her side ; but as 
soon as it became evident that Mary would prevail, the Chief 
Justice in great trepidation, as the Jane Grey disposition was 
in his own handwriting, made haste to join the winning side. 
This did not save him from being committed by Mary to the 
‘| Tower, and placed on the list for trial. He drew up a nar- 
rative in his defénce, in which he denied having acted with 
the Council after the act to which he had been forced against 
his will, and claimed the credit of having, at t cost, sent 
his son to join the Buckinghamshire men in Mary’s interest. 
As he really had been an unwillin t of Dudley's, after 
six weeks’ imprisonment he was discharged, and oned 
on payment of a fine of £1,000 and the surrender of King Ed- 
ward’s grant to him of lands called Eltington of the yearly 
value of £50. He was at the same time deprived of his Chief 
Justiceship, and retired to shelter himself at his house at 
Boughton, near Kettering, in Northamptonshire, where he 
4-passed the rest of his life in more congenial quiet and hospi- 

tality, dying February 10th, 1557. He had been, indeed, a 
jarge recipient of Church lands, and, notwithstanding the vi- 
cissitudes in his fortunes, he managed to retain his hold on 
mos of them. In the 83d of Henry VIII., for instance, he 
bad a grant from the Crown of the manor of Warkton, in 
Northamptonshire, belonging to the dissolved monastery of 
| Bury St. Edmune’s, and the advowson of that church, with 

lands and messuagesin Boughton, Scaldwell, a 
tyn, Lamport, Maidwell, Clipston, Ardingworth, Farndon 
and Hoothorpe, belonging to the same monastery, to be hel 

the service of the ‘twentieth part of one knight’s fee, and 

e yearly rent of sixty shillings. In the second of Edward 

1., he purchased from the Kirkham family the manor of 

pwell-ail-Saints, in Northamptonshire, which became one 
of the principal seats-of his family. 

By his will, made a few months before his death, he devi- 
ses to his eldest son, Edward, manors and lands in no less 
than thirty-two places, in four counties, besides’ his leases, 
lands, and tenements.in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the- West, 


London. These manors, &c., are Warkton, B . 
Houghton, Lamport or an Mellesley, Holwell, Gilles- 
borough, Brington-magna, Brington Grafton,and the 


gton-parva, 

eee of Wekely; the manors, &c., of Wekely, Demford, 
field, Sprotton, Luffick, and Eltington, in Northampton- 
shire ; Oolworth, Shirenbrook, Souldrop, Felmersham, Luton 
” , Sw ; and Woodend, in 
Stilton, Little ‘Kalahari lA Seyveclay ‘wa Alooumaryy Be 
’ clay, ay, bury, in 
Huntingdonshire. His third wife, and the mother of his sur- 
viving sons, was Helen, daughter of _ Roper, of Eltham, 


in Kent, Attorney-General to 4 

Edward, his eldest surviving son and ‘heir, was twenty-four 
years old at the death of his father, was one of the Knighs of 
the'shire for Northampton in the first Parliament of 


sheriff of that county in the twelfth year of her reign, and 
knighted by her in 1967. \He Sears the character-of h 


been, died without issue. Edward,the younger son, born at} been a man of great piety and private worth, but he has lett 

near Hemington, in N » chese the | no mark in history. He died at Boughton, Jan 26, 1602. 
law for his profession, entered at the le, and. be: | Before his death he had settled all his manors on his six'sons 
came Autumn Reader to that society im the 16th Vill, 


pepeire, reserving only the manor of Colworth to himself, 
ae , by his will, he leaves to bis eldest: son Edward. ‘He 





hie legn) reputation, by this time eonsiderable,secured. him. a Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James f 
seat in the of There is a story that he was| Exton, in Rutland);and from this’ spring’ differ. 
chosen Speaker, in which he found himself in‘ a se- | ent: branches of the! House of Montagu, which obtained sever- 
tious predicament between of the Commons to| ally the extinct Dukedom of Montagu and Earldom of Hali- 


| said to have been 





The Dukedom of Montagu is extinct, but this branch playej 
such a part in history that we must’give it a few words i 
sprung, as we said, trom Edward Montagu of Boughton, the 
eldest son of the House, who on 29th June, 1621, WAS create 
Lord Montagu of Boughton. 

Two ical accounts of him exist, which, 
ing evident traces of fulsome adulation, give us one or two 
distinct points of character which are worth preservin z On 
of them, after speaking of his piety, says, ‘“ He was q Patron 
of men of letters and merit, bestowing li is 0} 
learned men and such as he knew deserved 
his detestation to pluralities and non-residence (though he ¢, 
acted no other covenant), he ever required, if they took ay 
other living they should return his again.” He ig furth., 
spoken of as a tender father and good landlord, “ easy of y. 
cess, courteous to all, yet keeping the secrets of his heart 1, 
himself.” And we are told that-“ the death of his secon; 
wife (Frances, sister of the famous Sir Robert Cotton, the an. 
tiquary) touched him the most sensibly of any. His “ hops. 
keeping” is described as “liberal and bountiful ; that jr; 
scarce credible what numbers (1,200) were fed, cheered, oon. 
forted, and refreshed by his beneficence.” In the other % 
count he is described as a person of “a plain, downr 
= spirit, a steady courage, a devout heart, and 
no Puritan, severe and regular in his life and manners: that 
he lived among his neighbours with great hospitality Was 
very knowing in pre a and exceedingly beloved iy 
the town and county of Northampton; but he was no frien 
to changes, either in Church or State.” He could not make 
up his mind to comply with the militia ordinance of the Py. 
liament, and in 1642, though an old man, accepting the post 
of Commissioner of Array to the King, he was seized bya 
party of horse and earried up prisoner to London, where he 
was committed to the Tower, and remained in restraint unt] 
his death in 1644. He had three sons, the eldest of whon, 
Christopher, died before him; while the third, William, te 
came Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1676, and in 1686 wy 
dismissed by James II. for giving it as his opinion that “th. 
Test and Penal laws could not be taken off without the cop. 
sent of Parliament.” He from this time lived in retirement, 
much respected for his integrity. The second, and eldest sy. 
viving son, Edward, second Lord Montagu of Boughton, ss 
in the House of Commons for the town of Huntingdon, by: 
took sides against his father, adhering to the Parliament unti 
the death of Cromwell, when, with most of the Presbyteriay 
Peers, he assisted in paving the way for the Restoration. He 
married Anne, daughter and ultimately heiress of Sir Ralph 
Winvyood, of Ditton Park, a oy Secretary of State to 
JamesI. Their eldest son, Edward, died at the siege of Ber. 
gen in 1665, and the secund, Ralph, was the most. successful 
and the most unprincipled of the entire House. He was en. 
ployed as Minister in France, and, as appears from Barillon; 
papers, received 50,000 French crowns from Louis to min 

anby, who was dreaded and detested by France. This mip 
he accomplished by reading in the House letters from 
to the French Court asking for money in consideration of 
treaty. Out of such disgraceful gains as these rose the pile of 
Montagu House, til] lately occupied by the British Museum, 
which Lord Montagu built for his town house, intending 
make of Boughton a miniature Versailles. Completely 
alienated from James II., Montagu supported the Revolation, 
and was made successively Viscount Monthermer (a title bome 
by the aomnage of Edward IV.’s time, with whom heclaime 
connestien), arquis of Monthermer, and Duke of Montagu 
He died March 9, 1709, leaving a son, John, who was Lon 
High Constable of England, and received in the reign of 
George II. a patent creating him Lord Proprietor and Captain. 
General of St. Lucia and St. Vincent. He died without sons, 
but one of his daughters having married George Brudene, 
Earl of Cardigan, her husband was elevated in 1766 to the di 
nities of his father-in-law. He survived, however, his only 
son, and a son of his daughter, to whom he had tried to secure 
the barony of Montagu of Bonghton, and at his death, there 
fore, all the dignities of this branch became extinct in the fe 
male as well as the male line, 


THE EXTINCT HALIFAX BRANCH. 

The founder of this branch, Henry Montagu, third son of Sir 
Edward, was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, and e- 
tered the Middle Temple. He soon distinguished himself, 
like his grandfather, in the profession of the law. Enteriag 
Parliament at the close of the reign of Elizabeth for the 
borough of Higham Ferrers, he has left an honourable me 
mento of himeelf on the records of its proceedings, by boldly 
asserting that there were no such precedents as one of the ser- 
jeants had stoutly quoted for the assertion that all the subjects 
goods were the Sovereign’s. He told the House to examine all 
the preambles to subsidies, where they would see that they 
were free gifts. Unfortunately, Henry Montagu did not sup 

rt, in his after career, these fair beginnings of public spirit 
He was Recorder of London at the accession of James, and 
had been knighted betore the coronation. As Recorder, he was 

esent at the opening of the New River in 1618. In thefirst 
arliament of that reign he was elected for the City, and 
took an active part in the discussion, particularly those relat- 
ing to tenures. As King’s serjeant, it fell to him to try the 
mers of Sir Thomas Overbury; and he had an action 
brought against him for libel as counsel in a private cast, 
which led to the rule of the immunity of counsel for words 
spoken in the name of their clients. On November 16, 1616, 
he succeeded Sir ne ne Coke as Chief Justice of the 
Bench, having bought this place by consen to 
Duke of Buckingham’s nominee tne ceri of he BS of 
King’s Bench, worth £4,000 a year, which Sir Edward Coke 
had refused to part with. His judgments as Chief Justice ate 
respectable, though fulsome in their tone of 
adulation of the King. He had the misfortune in this 
ty to have to award execution against Sir Walter 
upon the sentence re ~rigap pronounced wothiaia “7 
years before, but he did it in a decentand sym 
ner, Henext offered the Duke of Buc’ £10,000 for 
the of Lord Treasurer; but this offer was refused, and 
on ber 14, 1620, he consented to pay £20,000 for it, and 
on the 19th of . — ones at ther po ae 
of Kimbolton, Hun t 
He had purchased Kimbolton Castle of the Wingfield faully, 
it ha’ } y belonged to the Staffords, the Bobuns, 
and the villes. The in for. the 
ing been concluded at Newmarket, one of the courtiers 
to ask him whether tcood, im allusion to the 


‘white staff, was not very dear at that place. Wher 


was asked what the treasurership might be worth 4 an 
replied, “ Some thousands of 
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Commissioners of the Great Seal after Bacon’s fall and before 
filliams’ appointment. But Buckingham only allowed him 
bold the treasurer's staff till October in the year after his 
sppointment, when he compelled him to resign it to Lionel 
, Earl of Middlesex, and take in exchange the poor 
office of President of the Council. The sale of the treasurer- 
sip to Montagu afterwards formed one of the counts of the 
ments brought against the Duke, but he — it 
wasonly a loan to the King, and that he himself had not 
touched @ penny of it. Mr. 
soch as it is, supported by facts. i 
After the first three years of Charles’s reign, Montagu ex- 
his new office for that of Lord Privy Seal,in which he 
for the rest of his life, giving, it is said, great satisfac- 
tionin the “ Court of Requests,” over which he presided. On 
thedth of February, 1626, he had been raised to the title of Earl 
of Manchester, and he continued to do the King’s pleasure in 
pliant manner to the close of his life. He died Novem- 
per7, 1642, just in time to escape from the necessity of making 
is mind between the King and Parliament in the Civil 
at. He wrote shortly before his death, a little treatise of re- 
meditations; but his household at Kimbolton had the 


: 


! 


as 


reputation of great licentiousness. He left five sons, the second 
gf whom, Walter, became a Catholic priest, was made Abbot 
of St. Martin’s Abbey, near Pontoise, and was a busy intriguer, 
din much trouble during the whole of his life, chiefly in 
connection with Queen Henrietta, till his death, in 1670. 
James Montagu, the third son, was a Puritan member for 
gdon, and is the ancestor of the Montagus of Wiltshire. 
, the fourth son, was master of St. Catharine’s Hospital, 
snd died without issue. George Montagu, the fifth son, was 
slo a Puritan, and member for Huntingdon in the Long Par- 
t, and an Independent, who had some reputation 
jn the House, and though not an extreme man, sat on in the 
“ » He was M.P. for Dover in 1661, and died in 1681. 
His fourth son, Charles, rose to be Chancellor of the Exche- 
in 1694; and on December 13, 1700, was created Baron 
, with reversion to his nephew, George Montagu. 
Charles Montagu, the first Lord Halifax, first attracted notice 
satirical effusion, in combination with his college friend 
jor, in answer to Dryden's “ Hind and Panther.” He soon 
distinguished himself among the younger Whigs, and entered 
the Convention Parliament to commence a brilliant career, in 
Macaulay’s words, “as a statesman, an orator, and a munitfi- 
cent patron of learning and literature.” He had been intend- 
ed for the Church, but had been tempted at the Revolution by 
Dorset into the paths of politics. “‘ At thirty,” says Macaulay, 
“he would have gladly given up his chances in life for a com- 
fortable vicarage and a chaplain’s scarf; at thirty-seven he 
was First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Ex- 
jeguer, and a Regent of the Kingdom, and this elevation he 
oo not at all to favour, but solely to the unquestionable 
superiority of his talents for administration and debate.” He 
was at college a diligent pupil of Newton’sas well as a votary 
bie uses; the latter pursuit he gave up after entering on 
politfés. His great talents were subject to the drawback of 
ce and coldness to old triends as he rose above them, 
ostentation in the display of his new riches, and an inordinate 
desire for praise. These defects are not to be wondered at 
when we remember that he rose from a struggling younger 
son of a younger son, with barely £50 a year, to an income 
of £12,000 and a magnificent villa on the Thames, furnished 
withevery luxury. He was the great financier of the reign 
of William III.—the greatest the Whigs ever bad—and was 
impeached along with Portland, but the accusation was 
dropped. The attack was renewed in Anne’s reign, but the 
House of Lords protected him. He held no office during that 
ae was active in debate, particularly in favour of the 
with Scotland. He was mainly instrumental in the 
creation of the British Museum by the purchase of the Cot- 
ton MSS., which formed the nucleus of the library.’ He sur- 
yived to receive the reward of Court favour under the Hano- 
verian dynasty, and on October 19, 1714, he was made Vis- 
count Sunbury (Middlesex) and Earl ot Halitax. Hedied May 
19,1715, and his nephew succeeding to the barony, was raised 
to the higher titles, and left them to his son George (who as- 
sumed the name of Durk) and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. in 1749, but died without male issue in 1772, when the 
Halifax honours became extinct. A brother of his, James 
Montagu, rose to be Chief Baron in 1722. 


—_——_—_~—_——— 


THE CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAF: 
Concluded from last week. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Then with the autumn came a letter from Miss Beauchamp, 
containing the astounding intelligence that the General and 
his nephew had quarrelled. ‘I don’t know whether you bave 
heard it,’ Miss Beauchamp wrote; “but if not, you. musi 
sooner or later, so I have no scruple in speaking of it. I heard 
itfrom ‘Jack himself, but he does not tell me, in fact, does 
wot seem very clear about what was the actual cause of quar- 
tel. The General has been testy and unlike himself for some 
time past when they met in town, almost as if, Jack says, he 
fancied that he must have been to blame in his conduct to- 
wards you, to cause you to break with him. How unfounded 
such suspicion is, you must know well, Rosamond, But, as 
poor Jack says, nothing seems to have gone well with him 
since you cast him off; and now this quarrel with his uncle, 

he dearly loves and reverences, has completed his dis- 
cmfiture. You are aware that Jack has no claim on his 
uncle’s property beyond his uncle’s good will, and he inherited 
but little from his father, poor fellow. He talks of leaving 
England, therefore, where indeed he has little now to keep 
himyand trying one of the colonies. I think it, for my part, 
the wisest thing he can do.” 

“The wisest thing he could do! To go to the antipodes! 
Jack Walsingham! Her Jack—to go tothe ends of the earth, 
Where she could never see him again! O Harriet, Harriet! 
cmid you indeed have a woman’s heart in your breast, 
and — such horrible things with such detestable cool- 

“Thus cried out poor Rosamond, appalled at the magnitude 
the calamity that had come upon her. But he should aot 
©; she would fall down on her knees to the General, and 
Seech to be reconciled to the best of nephews, who, so far 

ever having been wanting towards her, was all too good 

80 unworthy. But, alas! the General was away from 
and had afforded no intelligence of his Tig return, 
‘Adamina, — soul, was powerless, ell, then, she 
write to Jack himself, since she could do nothing else, 
‘pray at least that she might see bim once again, if he 
intended to leave his native land for ever. Yes, she 
humble herself to do that, ah! how gladly. Love be- 
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‘oss seems to think this defence, | Rosa 


ish, erring, but mos{Joving little heart of the writer was in the 
brief, unsteady lines. 

Then came the difficulty of not knowing where Jeck re- 
sided in London; but after a while, she addressed it to his. 
club, and could only pray, trembling, that it might reach him 
—which it did, though with some dela ; and ah! who shall 
tell of what cruel hopes and fears that delay was made up to 
poor Rosamond. But one morning, beside her plate at break- 
fast, there lay a letter addressed in the well-known writing; 
mond had to put it quietly aside, knowing she could not 
read it with becoming composure, whatever it contained ; and 
when prayers and breakfast were over, and opportunity 
served, and the letter was opened, fast flowed Rosamond’s 
tears over Jack’s simple, affectionate epistle. 

“Tt was true,” he wrote, “that his uncle had parted un- 
kindly with him on their last meeting ; true also that he was 
weary of England, and thought of trying his fortune some- 
where abroad. It was true, too, ah how true! that he should 
like to bid his dear little playfellow (whom he must remember 
to his dying day with the tenderest affection) good-bye; but 
in the present state of affairs between him ana bis uncle, he 
did not see how he could come to Mannerdale. And yet,” 
Jack went on to say, “now the chance of seeing Rosamond 
once more had been presented ,to him, he could not bear to 
give it up, so—well, if she did not mind—would she take her 
old walk to-morrow evening by the Dropping Well? But if 
she saw the slightest objection to this plan—if it gave her the 
slightest uneasiness—then she was not to do it; no, she was 
not to think of his disappointment, or let that weigh in her 
decision. He would blithely take a longer ride from London 
to Mannerdale only for the chance of seeing her.” And so, 
with.a few words of affection, the letter ended. It contained 
no complaint, no reproach, no lament over what might have 
been ; did not refer to “ blight hopes” and “ thwarted happi- 
ness ;” did not, moreover, even make any profession of the love 
Rosie had doubted; and yet, in every gentle, generous word, 
in all his simple forgetfulness of self, and tender remembrance 
of her, Rosie saw how Jack Walsingham had loved her. Yes, 
now when all was over, aud it was too late, Rosamond knew 
she had been loved—not, perhaps, with the eager, exacting, 
engrossing passion her foolish little heart had exalted into the 
place of Love, but with all the tender, unselfish, beautiful 
truth of a nature so manly and generous as John Walsing- 
ham’s. 

“If she did not mind taking her old walk by the Dropping 
Well!” As ifshe would not, like the pilgrims of old, have 
filled her shoes with peas, and have gone bravely forth over 
tne stoniest and most rugged of ways, if thereby Jack Wal- 
singham would be found at the end of it. The autumn had 
set in chill and wet, it was extremely damp and sloppy, and 
the neat little Balmoral boots, with their high slender heels, 
left quite a perceptible track, by which Miss Rosie might 
have been traced to the rendezvous on that chill au- 
tumn evening, had any one been guilty of such an imperti- 
nence, 

BEShe had donned a long brown mantle and pretty straw-hat, 
with its bunch of scarlet poppies, and taken her way out into 
the park, and away through the sheltéred path that led to the 
Dropping Well. A sweet and airy little figure, slender, well- 
poised, and graceful as the wind-flower on its stem, but one 
which would have been more in keeping with summer sun- 
shine, than this mournful autumn day, if it had not been tor 
the tearful light in those large innocent eyes, the wistful sad- 
ness that sat on the tender, childish lips. She knew she was 
much sooner than the time Jack had mentioned, yet could not, 
do what she would, help quickening her steps till they were 
almost arun. So, when she reached the old well, no familiar 
face was there to greet her, no dear, yearned-for voice thanked 
and blessed her for coming. She sat down on the edge of the 
well, and felt as she had come in vain. 

Aud what a dreary, dreary evening! It was no longer 
raining, but a fitful wind vexed the fading leaves, und rush- 
ing among the trees, made them toss their boughs aloft, with 
what seemed to Rosie’s fancy, wild and despairing pain. 
Showers of dying leaves shivered to the ground after every 
one of these gusts, as if, weary of resisting their fate, they 
were minded to succumb, without more ado, to their fierce 
enemy, and lie down, once for all, in peace to die. Almost it 
seemed to Rosie that it would be a good thing for her too to 
lie down and suffer pain no more. 

But now there comes a sound in the distance—faint at first, 
and often interrupted—that somehow puts all thoughts of dy- 
ing out of Rosamond’s head: a hollow, measured, rapid 
sound—the beat of a horse’s hoofs on the miry road. Nearer 
and nearer. She cannot see the road from this sheltered 
nook ; but almost she thinks she could tell the tread of Jack’s 
horse from all other horses. Closer and closer; regular, 
steady, and rapid; ah! if it should go past—if, after all, it 
should not be he! But it does not go past; there is a sudden 
splash and splutter among the pools in the muddy road, as of 
a horse suddenly reined in, a silence, a pleasant manly voice 
speaking words of praise and fondness to an animal, a quick 
footstep, and the next instant a well-known figure lightly 
stepping across the stile that gives entrance to a footway 
across General Manners’s domain. 

Rosamond rises, and would fain go forward to meet that 
coming figure, but her feet seem suddenly like pieces of Jead, 
and her knees knock together. Even when Jack has both 
her little shaking hands in his, and is saying, in his kind 
hearty voice : “ Rosie, how dear and kind of you to come!” 
she cannot speak, because that dreadful aching in her throat 
tells her that the tears are only waiting her voice to burst 
forth in torrents. Perhaps Jack sees all the struggle; at an 
rate, he makes a hurried and imperfect attempt to give a 
jocose aspect to matters, which, though it falls short of its 
mark, at least helps Rosamond to a little command over 
herself. 

She sits down again on the edge of the well, and looks up 
piteously into his face. “O Jack, 1s it really true? I can 
scarcely believe it. Are you really going away ?” 

“ Rosamond, don’t sit there; your feet must be in a pool; 
they must, I assure you, my dear.—Well, yes; I think it is 
true—and best, Rosie.” 

“ And are you oing because of your quarrel with the Gen- 
eral? O Jack! Pees t think how that could ever have come 
about. Tell me how it was; and surely, surely, when he loves 
you so dearly, he can’t be angry for long.” 

“ God bless him !” said Jack heartily. “No, I don’t think 
he will be; and I couldn’t go and leave unkindness behind 
me with one who has always been the kindest of fathers to 
me. I don’t doubt but that will all be set right, my dear, 
before I go, never fear.” 

“'Then why go ?” said Rosamond faintly. 

Mr. Walsingham hesitated. “To speak traly, Rosamond, 
my utcle himself almost suggested it’ And—and—lI scatcely 
like to speak of these things—but if, as I cannot btit think he 
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“Oh, how wicked and cruel of General Manners!” cried 
r Rosie. 


“Not at all; no, my dear, you must not think so. I have 
no deubt he has his reasons, and good ones, though I can’t 
say I understand them at present.” 

Thane og to want you to go away! cruel and hard-hearted old 
Jack sat down by Rosamond, and took her hand. “My 
dear ond, pray, never think a barsh thought of my 
uncle. Iam certain he never deserved it of either you or me; 
aud as for my going to Australia or Africa” —~ 

“ Africa!” cries ond terrified. “O no, no, Jack— 
think of the lions !” 

, “Ah!” says Mr. Walsingham gravely, “that isa considera- 
tion. It is always lions who righteously devour the naughty 
Jacks and Harries in the story-books. ‘Lions are gifted, per- 
haps, with a keen moral perception, enabling them to pounce 
at once upon the good-for-nothing of our species. . What do 
you think, my dear ?” t 

_ “I thick I can’t look upon your going away from a laugh- 
Ege of view,” Roshnoad. said sadly. 

_‘ Thank you, my dear,” Jack answered, looking at her 
kindly. Once, as Rosamond could not but remember, a kiss 
would have come quite naturally at the end of that sentence. 
But now—O days gone for ever! “ And though I go away, 
feeling sure it is wisest and best to go,” Jack went on in 
rather a lower voice, “ don’t think I can ever forget all my 
happiness, and all I have loved very dearly here. Yes, though 
it please God never to grant me another day such as I have 
known, I think I shall have had as much real happiness in my 
short lifetime as would suffice fora long one. And, Rosie, how 
much of this has been of your giving. Dear love,do not think 
I shall ever forget it, nor be ungrateful.” 

Rosamond was weeping now passionately, but quietly. 

He would not see her tears, though they touched him to 
the bottom of his heart. ‘ Poor dear,” he thought, “I might 
ask anything now, and the poor child, in her pity, would 
grant it; but I could not be so ungenerous.” Then in a few 
minutes he rose, and said cheerfully : “ I must not detain you, 
my dear; it is cold, and getting dusk. But I may write to 
you, and perhaps see you again. Good-bye, my dear.—Ah, 
Rosie! Rosie! do not make me wretched !” 

For ‘when he had uttered the word “ Good-bye,” and stoop- 
ed to take her hand, Rosamond had lifted a face to his of 
such wild and despairing grief, that Jack was moved to that 
ejaculation. 

‘My dear,” he said again, ‘do not make it so hard to say 
what must be said—dear Rosamond !” 

He would have risen, but the girl put up both her arms till 
they reached his neck, slowly laid her face down on his 
breast, and with a long shivering sigh lay quite still. 

“Good God!” cried Jack extremely terrified. ‘“O Rosa- 
mond, my darling, speak to me!” 

But poor little Rosamond, worn out by many weeks of care 
and Wan quite overcome at parting, had fainted, and lay on 
Mr. Walsingham’s broad breast, unconscious, for a while at 
least, of all she had suffered, all that she was to suffer. In 
this extremity, Jack, never having seen a fainting lady before, 
looked wildly about him for help. Water certainly was 
all around, but not a drop available ; that in the well was far 
down out of reach ; puddles there were in plenty, but could 
he deluge Rosamond’s delicate face with mingled mud and 
sotting leaves? So, in the emergency, he did what occurred 
to him at the moment, and pressed a shower of warm, tender 
kisses on the white cheek, and small, soft, parted lips, and I 
daresay the remedy was as efficacious as any other would 
have been; for’ Rosamond presently opened her eyes, and 
meeting Jack’s, eloquent with pity and love, she drew her 
arms tighter round his neck, and cried out with a great 
sob: “Jack, if you go away and leave me behind, I shall 
die!” 

“My love, my darling must not die!” 

“Then take me with you. O Jack, 1 don’t deserve to be 
your wife; but I love you dearly, and now—lI believe you 
love me.” 

“I do, indeed, Rosie ; I shall never care for any one else; but 
my pet must not sacrifice herself. Think how everything 1s 
changed.” E 

“A blessed, happy change,” said Rosie fervently, “ if 
you will take me with you, always to love and care for 

ou!” 

“ May God bless my darling!” cried Jack, enchanted, and 
moved, and perplexed all at onee. “ But, Rosamond, you do 
not know what you are doing.- I am a poof man now, and 
my gracious lady is a land-dowered maiden.” 

“Do you méan to say you won’t marry me, Jack? For 
shame, sir, when I have so far demeaned myself as to ask 
you!” and Rosamond tried to Jaugh, but her poor little pale 
face and tearful eyes aided the laugh ali too sadly. 

“No, indeed—I’'m not man enough tor that,” Mr. Wal- 
singham said. ‘“ Dear Rosamond, I thank God, for what 
seemed hard to me an hour ago, for my trouble has given me 

ou.” 

: Kisses and embraces, fervent and passionate enough on the 
part of Jack now. ; 

“« Now, my pet, let us consider what is to be done,” Mr. 
Walsingham says presently, with a feeble effort to return to 
sober everyday matters. 

“ Yes, dear,’ Rosamond replies obediently; “ only it’s all 
settled, is it not, Jack? You're going to Australia, and ['m 
going with you, I should like it to be Anstralia, Jack, if you 
don’t particularly care for Africa, because I should not like the 
lions, and snakes, and:fevers.” 

But the evening was drawing in, and good-bye must be 
said—not by any means the good-bye Rosie had come out to 
say, though, but one out of which all sadness was melted hy 
laughter and tender smiles. 

Ah! what another Rosamond was that that glided into the 
pleasant drawing-room presently, from the one who had stolen 
forth on her sorrewful errand ; and is it not strange and aw- 
ful to think what happiness, what sorrow the passing moment 
may bring us! 

CHAPTER V. 

As arranged between Jack and Rosamond, as soon as Gene- 
ral Manners returned to his home, which he did, accompanied 
by Miss Beauchamp, Jack wrote a dutiful letter to his uncle, 
requesting leave to come to Mannerdale, to consult him on 

ecial business. Rosie, meanwhile, was to say~nothing; 
Jack took all the disclosure of their changed ‘situation on 
himself. Shin ; 

The General signified his consent to receive his nephew in’ 
a curt, note, that made Jack wonder and gfieve over the 
chan relations between them; nevertheless, he tried not to: 
look hurt and be stiff, when on the day and at the’ hour ap- 
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ral Manners; and great}: to his 
tempt to leave the ae 
window. After the A 


ral sat coldly silent; while Jack hesitated more and miore|a river, waiting to make our next 
over what had seemed so extremely easy and natural | The men were all dispirited, the 
when he had been on thie other side of that library-door. At) tions short, and 

last, he plunged into the subject headlong. “ Uncle, I know’ 


pay ay + poe ee ou. I understand, somehow, tha 
towards = ae as 1 


oe te hee about; but I hope ha ; 
come . I ve never ‘ou 
guch it sae 


you,” answered Jack. “The fact is, General, 


ing went smoothly and 


prosperously; but now she couple of our last box—reposed 
thin Toamdpanp bncthe orally and uve Kies coman off the] Dad Inset “ 
eager | gazing at the 


t all ‘ and generous love. 
And I think, if I have my little Rosie, I must needs be a happy root | to-morrow 
2. ? “ 


kindness others felt for me once, the dear little heart is 
to make it all up to me out of its own 


man, let what will betid 


There is a subdued sound from the distant window. The 


General coughs, and uses his handkerchief vehemently. 


rise, she did not at-| rations, had placed a most undeniably wet blanket upon the 
she withdrew to a distant spirits of three as J 
remarks, the Gene- 


merry-hearted “ subs” as ever cried “ Right 
wheel” to a company. We lay encamped upon the bank of 
oe 

, the camp one slough, Ta- 
parties busily at work all day long 
the sick up to hospital in the nearest town. d 80 


Maurice was the most 


ly had'bomething on his mind, and, with his chin buried in 
his hands, Jeant silently over the fire. The night was setting 


honour some months} in dark and gloomy; and, after peeping out, I dropped the 
a smoke, 


ont sal 
now to ask her hand from} “Ah!” said Washington; “bring out those weeds, Mau- 
Rosamond is a | rice.” 

true woman. Perhaps she didn’t care much about me while 


Maurice was of the cigar a and two—the only 
ra his trusty 
could not hear the demand, and still sat y 


lowing embers. 

“Come,” said I, “I et’s have a smoke; something bettcr may 
ly one left,” said Maurice. 

“Only one!” we echoed; “‘ then where’s the other ?” 

“Smoked it last night in the trench,” growled the culprit. 


“ Well, of course, I have no wish to prevent a marriage al- | ‘‘ Shouldn’t have been here if I hadn’t, it was so cold.” 


ways desired by your respective parents; but it is my duty to 


The temptation was great, and, now that the murder 


point out to Rosamond that your means—that, in fact, she is| was out, Maurice seemed eased in his mind, and asked par- 
marrying apoorman. Her own, though sufficient for com- we § a breaking faith, which pardon was graciously ac- 
co. 


fort, are not by any means large.” 


I have already explained to Rosamond what she is doing 


{ haughtily. But his face and 
voice sottened when he added: “ Poor dear, as if that would 


in taking me,” Jack said rather 


“Well, out with the other,” said I. 
The last of the Havanas was produced and accurately di- 
vided into three portions, for the choice of which we drew 


serve any purpose but to confirm her generous one of giving | lots, when the best end fell to my share, Maurice obtained the 


me al) she has! But th 
It must 


Australia—we mean to go there” —— 
“Go to Australia with 


ough I am poer, lam not penniless. | middle, and W 
Of course, I wish all Rosie’s monev to be settled on herself. | himself with the to 

: hard with me indeed before I ever touch a farthing 
of it. No—I have what will start us vapitally; and once in| myself to wa 


hitewash, as we called him, had to content 
end. I lit up at once, and, under the 
soothing canopy of smoke which I spread over my head, set 
. companions’ proceedin, Maurice took 
and began to 


out a penknife, his piece into tobacco, with 


ou, Jack? Rosamond in the| which he economically started an old cutty meerschaum ; while 


Bush, among sheep and cattle! horned cattle! O dear!” cried | Whitewash cut off one little cylinder and commenced chewing. 
Miss Beauchamp springing up with a peal of laughter, in which | The last was the most saving plan, and our companion was 


the General joined. 


“ Well, yes, Harriet,” answered Jack: “even the horned 


quietly masticating when | had burned my piece down to 
within the eighth of an inch of my lips, singeing my mous- 


cattle, joined to all my other misfortunes, haven’t the power |tache, and even after the meerschaum had been replaced in 


to scare poor Rosie out of her love for me—God bless her !” 


“O Jack! you dear, unconscious old blunderbore!” re- 
laughter, “ was not Horace 


turned his cousin, still in peals of 
right? See what a blessing it is to have a misfortune!” 
“Eb! what?” says Jack, looking in a bewildered manne 


its case. 

“ Rather dry work,” I said at last. 

“ Let’s wet it, then,” said Maurice. 

I fancied I d a shade of uneasiness crossing the fea- 
r | tures of our Yankee friend, but he quietly lugged out a large 


about him. “Uncle, do be good enough to explain what there | leather-covered flask, and passed it over tome. I had begun 


is to bh at.” 


« » not 80 much, after all, Jack, my dear fellow. Fo 
really, tho 
certain w: 
the deception we have 
forgive me; it was 


y 
. “ L wonder Jack was taken in for an instant.” 


“ Then Lam to understand Harriet has been presumptu-| planation. His hang-dog look bespoke the culprit, and, after 
ously arrogating to herself the duties of providence, and pro- | shuffling about for a sattnte, as in doubt, where to beste’ 


viding me with misfortunes?” said Jack, only half-pleased. 
“Well, you know 


quietly; and you see 
grateful Jack." 


which neither 


u would not consent to have one 
the good that has come of it, you un- | have drowned s fellow, if he hadn’t had some spirit in him.” 


has come ; I have my little Rosamond’s love, | delinquency, and 
good nor ill fortune can now take from me. | fear they might ask 


to.feel uneasy about the rum, but, on taking off the leather 
r) envelope, there was the quantity in full tale, but with a tinge of 


h all the good has resulted that Harriet was so| pallor in its complexion that did not look wholesome. I 
id come to pass, I confess I am a little ashamed at | filled up our tin measure, and handed Whitewash his “ tot,” 

ayed on you. But Jack, you must | which disap 
y so very painful to me to act the| and I 


“FZas very-bediy you dia ity I 
5 ou did it, ’'l be bound,” said Miss 
Beaucham x ~ 


in silence. The measure was replenished, 

it to Maurice; he tasted it, smelt it, and then 
buret out with—* Wathered !” 

I tasted the stuff, and, sure eno 


h, the rum had turned into 
rum-and-water, and we both turn 


to Whitewash for an ex- 


w his 
long legs he broke out— 


« , cuss it all, how could I help it? Last it would 
Maurice was helpless as an accuser on gmetad orth od 

not take the high Wong of judge for 
our last biscuit, which by that time 


But, Harriet, it might have been very difficult: don’t be | must have completely succumbed to my gastric juices. So 


tempted by success to act as a deput 


“providence any more, | we sat in silence, and finished the cold grog. 
my dear; there is a troublesome in the matter” Jack 


“T say,” said , at length, “ I’m hungry.” 
d gravely. “So am I,” said I. val se 
“ Quite right, my dear boy,” said the General. “T should like achop,” said Whitewash. 
* Hight, ack,” echoed Beauchamp; “and to speak se-| There wasa pause, and then Maurice continued— 
riously, my plot cost me so much fear and anxiety, that I 


have no inclination to meddle an 
pens ee ou and Rosamond 


more in such matters. 
it into your heads to 


“The major had aleg of mutton taken into his tent to- 
t.”” 
“Nonsense!” ejaculated Whitewash and I, simulta- 


@ cat-an existence—ah! what responsibility have I | neously. 


incurred. O Jack, bea model husband, if you love me!” 


“ Fact,” said our informant; “some of the fellows of the 


“ And don’t ever mention Australia in my hearing, if you | 09th nailed a sheep, and had it cut up in no time; and I be- 


at Mannerdale !” 
“ And what will Rosamond say, I wo 


when she hears 


don’t wish to put me to shame,” said the General. “ Jack, I | lieve old Brutus’s man stole it from them for the major. The 
give you my word I shall never be able to endure the name of 


colony.—Rosamond in the Bush, indeed! as if I coula 
over beat Ensamathd, of you either, Jack, to be anything but “ 


knows he’d have to cook it, and be’ able to stick his 
into some part or another, leave alone the sop in the 


PeWhitewash gave a sort of smack with his lips, and some- 
a 


nder, thing resembling h escaped mine. 
how completely we have both dancing to Miss Beau-| “I say,” said the Yonken etlan, “what's foraging?” 
champ’s piping?” said Jack, who could not, in spite of all,| “ care of number one,” ied I. 
oes ~ a soreness On the subject of mystifi-| “Helping yourself,” chimed ice 


“ Ah, Jack, if I know Rosamond, she will put pride in her 


pocket, and thank me for giving her you.” 

And Miss was not far wrong. 

Rosamond opened wide her eyes when Harriet made con 
fession of her ruse; but after all, none of Jack’s rather in 
nant sense of having been played with entered into her ming 


she was too happy tocare very much how that was wash 
almos' uite 


as , as,for| “ this is an enemy’s country,” ongeeee Maurice. 

¥ “ So it is,” said I, “and if I thought major’s fellow had 
only been simulated to serve Jack’s | stolen the mutton, why, we'd have it, but —— 
cause, “ Jack and she were to belong to one another for ever “2 
and ever,” that was Rosie’s only clear thought, and as jong as 


that fact remained, Australia and sheep-farming, or Manner- 


with his nephew 


in x 
“>Tisn’t stealing, is it?” said Whitewash. 
“ Of course not,” we echoed. 
“Then let’s have that leg of mutton.” 
“Oh, but,” said I, “ the major isn’t an enemy.” 


~| “Ain’t he though?” said Maurice; “he’s no friend of 
mine.” 


“The calls of nature must be satisfied,’ said White- 


* Oh,” said Maurice, we might be found out.” 
“ Not a bit of it,” said Whitewash. 


We were all silent again for some time, during which I put 
dale and its luxuries, were all one to Rosie. afew more sticks on the , 80 that it ve outa Gian! 
So ended Rosamond’s first trouble—her first, not her last, | ful glow, brightening up the dirty canvas of the tent. 
though Rosie says, —— and thankfully, her “ to waste such a fire,” sighed 
“Totied out and fretted over the ‘Crumpled Rose-leaf’ in| I feelingly assented to this. | 
my, lot, and God sent me 4 real trouble, to teach me humility | “Yes,” broke in our Yankee friend, “some slices would 


Oe 


OUT WITH M’CLELLAN. 


We were three—three miserable objects—in a tent, shiver- — he then 

ing over a wretched little charcoal stove, and calculating the | different 1 

against it the pine of Scopus tke’ ib divine each other’ 
A e 


value of promotion, after p 


wounds, disease, starvation, 


0 ope 20 Nhs gt cl togeth d the d 
ur somehow, oser er, and the demon 
Famine must have Neben extra grip to our inner man, for 
up @ letter into three pieces, which 
strips, pipelighter ear , but of 


s thotahts, unt Mer? 


so— 


general hel to ; 
other site Sle aha peivenions to be Soon Phen sie, Deed Hn one 9 Alle SADR ORS ee draw from, saying, 


Englishman, thought and said, that sooner than be there as| The Y. 
of Rifles, I would tara quill-driver af] that I el 


“ Shortest ‘ 


ankeo and I both drew, and to my disgust, I found 
d the shortest piece, Maurice the next, and the Yan- 


ingest. 
in coming outto| ‘“ Well,” said , “how am I to get it?” 
tthe tent. aed setae hold of It” card she Irishman. 


“ Ah, that’s the !” said Whitewask. 
« Just so,” said 1 buttoning, up, and putting on my great 


S| Sarat ge 





t. gry and low-spirited, over the beggarly little fire | bosom of 
t. 


8 
t-hearted fellow amongst us, but, 
give vin Weis Ussasaots, Be Waste hobuatest of the ed fe evident. 

un- 


said our companion; and, with a of despair, I issued:oy, 

into the cold, dark mt ae 
It must have been about ten o’clock, and a 

sort of mist was cree; 


ing to the tent-pole, and, of course, quite out of reach inet 


rades. 
“ Why didn’t. you slip in and take it, as he was 
asked Maurice.” — 


“ Ah! to be sure,” echoed the American, with a snarl; “why 

athe Roo and sulkily told the Irishman 
had no reason to give, ily to i 

try himself. This did ‘not seem to suit his inclination, . 


at a distance, and, as he neared the tent, we could see hig 
dark body in relief against the canvas. He had eviden 
made a hole, and was reconnoitring ; and, after a few mi 

he moved slowly towards the entrance, and suddenly a 
down. We heard a noise and an imprecation, and they 
turned and fied. 

We had scarcely got into the tent, when our com 
came hurrying in, muddy, and! with his nose bleeding. 

“I forgot those confounded tent-ropes,” he growled ; “ang 
here’s a pretty deuce of a mess I’m in.” 

“ Where’s the mutton ?” we both asked, grinning at hismig. 
fortune; and I, for my part, rather rejoicing at his ill succeg, 

“In the tent, where it’s likely to stay, growled Maurice; 
“ for the deuce of a slice will you get this night. He's fay. 
tened in, and sleeps like a cat, with one eye open.” 

“ Ah,” said Whitewash, with a sneer, “I expected I should 
have to fetch it.” 

“Well! go ahead, and show your nationality,” said I. 

“ Wait a bit, and perhaps that eye will shut, and then we’ 
see.” 

We sat for about a quarter of an hour, and then our com. 
panion quietly stole ou the tent, while we waited his re. 
turn in silence. Ten minutes elapsed, and then we wer 
startled by the sharp crack of a revolver. We sprang to 
feet, and Jooked horror-stricken in each other’s faces; but 
there was no time for thought: in a few moments we heard 
the rol! of a drum, followed by others, and bugle after bugle 
sounded the assemblée. Feet were trampling in all directions, 
and we hurried out, and fell-in with our company, of which 
Whitewash was ensign. I looked in vain for him, and was 
beginning to have “ dire forebodings” as to his fate, whga I 
saw him slip into his place. 

Whispered inquiries passed along the ranks as to what 
wrong, and whether a night attack had been made, but 
one knew the cause of the alarm. No videttes had 
driven in, and no further alarm took place, #o that in half 
hour we dismissed, confidence being restored, and returned 
our tents, yn | one being satisfied that it was a false alarm; 
though I half expected our major would say he had fired 
upon an intruder in histent. But no; the pudgy old gentle. 
man was evidently as ignorant as the rest, and the wholeaffair 
seemed enwrapped in mystery. 

As soon as we were in our tent, Whitewash fastened and 
pegged up the entrance quite securely, blew up and added 
fuel to the half-expired fire, and then, lifting up a corner of 
our waterproof sheet, drew out and flourished over his head 
the leg of mutton, finishing off by bringing it down “ thud” 
upon Maurice’s back. 

“Now, Paddy,” he added, “slip round to Jack Ro! 
make him swear secrecy, and then bring him with you; 
him we've got a feed on, and then he’ll bring some tobacco 
and rum, for I know he has some left.” 

“But,” we both asked, “ how did you get it ?” 

“How did I get it?” hesneered; “ why, by common sense 
principles. ent down on my hands and knees, about a do- 
zen yards from the old 5 ao 8 den, flashed off my revolver, 
and then dodged round 
as I expected, the old skunk ram out on the alarm, and! 
oe up some of the canvas, walked off with and made 
the leg safe, and then fellin. I was rather late, but nobody 
noticed it. And now rout Jack up, or he’ll be gone to 
— and we musn’t leave a “wrack behind” to tell the 


Maurice hurried off, and we set to, and soon had our little 
stove sputtering and with the mutton-stakes we had 
cut. Our comrade in an incredibly short space of 
time, with the new-comer, who added to the feast half-a-dozen 
biscuits, some tobacco, and half a bottle of rum. Every man 
was his own Soyer, and the fire blazed up so that we had to 
hang up our overcoats to keep the light in. We worked hand 
at it; and as the rich, juicy, though somewhat. blackened, 
mouthfuls disappeared, all unpleasant thoughts as to the 
manner in which we obtained our feast were banished, and it 
was declared by all to be a clever piece of foraging, there 
being not the slightest doubt that we were in an enemy's 
country, and the major always having been a tyrant and 
enemy to us young “subs.” Nevertheless we drank to the 
boy’s health, again and again, as well as our own, 
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CLARET, PORT, AND SHERRY. 
4Paezen lines in a yw of as many columns contain all 
adstone took of the operation of the 





which Mr. 
Treaty on our financial position; and: yet it would be 
increase the effects of his remarks. More could 
diy be put.in any. number of words. In trading with 
before the Treaty we bought of our neighbours about 
worth of goods in the year, and sold them about 
worth. This was in 1859, just five years ago. Last 
reat, by she aid of this Treaty, our purchases from France 
aged pagar pnd in yalue,and our sales to the same 
were 


i 


Ht 


i 


: 
: 


comes of understanding each other's wants, aad allow- 
ge to have its natural way. Nevertheless, we must 
js opportunity of repeating our opinion that the true 
effects of the French ty have never been felt 
this convention has done as much as could be yet ex- 
it hag not done it in the expected way, and the fact itself 
ce of the imperfect operation of its provisions. To 
case in a few words, the consumption of French 
this country is still comparatively small. Thus, the 
‘of and most comprehensive result anticipated from the 
Treaty has been but partially realized. The one commodity 
above all others which France was known to produce in per- 
jgfion, and from which English consumers were ‘substantial- 
ipdebarred, has not found its way tu these shores in any ve 
jarge quantities, though the passage is now clear. _ Mr. Glad. 
done, in another part of his speech, incidentally made a atate- 
nent which may appear to controvert our assertions, but the 
(nitiris as we Say. 
Weconclude, therefore, that though Mr. Gladstone's gene- 
{may be sound, bis quotation of French imports 
means much less than it ap to mean. Itis no great thing 
jo have added 1,400,000 gallons to the consumption of claret, 
ifhalfas many again have been added to the consumption of 
sherry... The contrast shows that, though wine is rjsing in fa- 
your generally, ight wines are still distanced by s wines, 
sid, indeed, we think that result is in harmony with the broad 
deductions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was mak- 
ing: “His view of the matier was that the imperfect realiza- 
tim of the increase anticipated on the spirit duties was due in 
agrest measure to a change in yee rege taste. He thought 
we were gradual! ing from ardent spirits to “ milder and 
nore wholesome” liquors, and this is probably true; but it is 
obyiously true also that we have not yet reached that point of 
“mildness” which French wines represent. We are making a 
y louse of sherry, and even breaking our fall to some 
atent with port. When we advance one more stage, and 
quitthese well-accustomed drinks for French wines, the ope- 
nition of the French Treaty will be expressed in very different 


inthe year immediately propeding the French Treaty the 

ing tastes of the British public may be estimated from 
thefact'that we imported for our ‘use 2,000,000 gallons of 
Fc wins gallons of sherry, and only 597,000 gallons of 
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ee 


wines of all sorts. But the argument was that these 
were governed by artificial legislation, that people would 
diik'claret gladly if they could get it at a reasonable price, 
md that if the pure; wholesome wines of France were put be- 
fore British consumers at charges unenhanced by taxation 
would soon establish themselves in public favour. 
Wal Mr Gladstone, in expatiating upon the operation of the 
duties, took occasion to compare the consumption of 
with the consumption of 1863, and he stated that the im- 
of French ,wines had, during these four years, risen 
,000 gallons to 1,965,000 gallons, showing an increase 
of Ro less than 330 per cent. ‘Then, is not that increase 
-. prove the whole case? We think not. Be it ob- 
ei that this augmentation ‘occurred upon an original 
«mount so small that it was easy to multiply it. In point of 
sine by 100 of French wines has increased in four 
the 





time by 1,400,000 gallons; that is all. But now look at 

of Portugal and Spain—the old-fashioned port and 

sherry, which these aioe le wines of French were 
mo papemende. ‘he importation of port rose in the 
of which we are speaking from. 2,000,000 gallons to 
aon: those of sherry from 2,800, to no less than 




























... Thus even the wine least in use is consumed to 4 
siderably greater extent than before, while sherry, always 
miher more in demand, has risen enormously in favour. The 
inrease in the consumption of sherry actually exceeds in 

acre h the increase in' the consumption of French 
vines, while bered 









must be remem! ‘that a bottle of light 
Jl burgundy is no fair equivalent in this kind of reck- 
a a 







bottle.of sound sherry or the “old crusted port.” 
wines are drunk by the tumbler, like ale or cider ; 
thelatter‘ by the glass,in the form of stimulants’ or cordials. 
When) we say, therefore, that the demand for sherry is greater 
was, by two million gallons, whereas the demand for 
is only r than it was by a million and a half, or 
re hake out a far stronger case for the supremacy of 
ihtrry than the ‘mere’ figures imply.” Even in the case of 
Prtywhich really had been disappearing by degrees from our 
the ption at the present moment is con- 
greater than the actual consumption of all French 
er. Portis now not very much in fashion; but 

not sueceéded in catching it up. 

We cannot, however, lesve the subject without saying 
ore,that-as yet the public has had no fair chance of making 
ps opae) with French wines, The old-fashioned 

this matter have held their ground the French 
o doubt, with a 


Teatyand the new ‘refréshment-rooms. 

litle'trouble; anybody.can now procure a red dinner wine 

ney cheap, but “ the-Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
al ds, ough as “sound,” we dare say, as he de- 

it, is ne ev e first growths, 


scars 


i es are numerous a 


which consumers at’ places ot public entertainment are 
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bottle of either could be 






srHaTneeas inns, You are still 
\ consic eran chablis are luxuries for which you 
r heavily, though a 
oe 





again, | crowd, conducted Garibaldi from the subucb at-which he en- 


, and these’ ‘are the wines 
. oThe fine new. hotels are not @ bit better.in this 


‘fore, falls back, as of old, upon his pint or half-pint of “ sher- 
ry,” if, indeed, he does not more prudently confine himself to 


malt liquor gm varie 

The » pRbiie, indéed, has had its eyes opened. ‘The circulars 
and price lists.of competing wine merchants inform us y 
plainly of the truth in this matter, Any man can see with his 
own eyes the real cost of French wines, and a very slight 
practical experience will,teach him that « fairly good article is 
procurable at a moderate price. In reality, port and sherry 
are more expensive wines. than burgundy and claret; it is 
only from the ings oe traditions of a Rent gencration thatthe 
latter is still regarded as a luxury. ‘We suppose the fallacy 
will he exploded in time, but until it disappears we shall not 
know all that the French Treaty will do for us. It is some- 
thing, doubtless, to have brought the consumption of French 
wines up to 900,000 dozen, instead of 300,000 dozen, but an in- 
crease which is actually less than can be shown in the case of 
the strong wines of Spain tells plainly enough of the progress 
which is still to be made.— Times, April 9, 


en 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR HERO. 


Yesterday witnessed one of those extraordinary spectacles 
which show that under the thick crust with which natural 
seriousness and the habits of a material‘age have overlaid the 
character of Englishmen there burn the fires of an enthu- 
siasm as strong as animates any nation on earth. For hours 
together three miles of the streets of this capital were occu- 
pied by an enormous multitude, eager to catch a glance or 
hear a word from a poor proscribed foreigner—a man whose 
legal status in his own country is merely that of a pardoned 
rebel, and who enjoys neither the birth, nor the titles, nor the 
ower which oF aed id the objects of popular admiration. 
hen half a million of people came to see Joseph Garibaldi 
they knew they were to look upon one who was neither a 
Prince nor a favourite of Princes. There does, indeed, lie 
deep in the English heart an admiration for the hereditar 
eat ones Of the earth, as is shown by the applause which 
yal personages have always commanded when their dispo- 
sitions have been amiable and their lives blameless. But this 
abiding sentiment, the consequence of the happy torm which 
monarchial institutions have taken in this country, has no 
effect in lecsening the reverence which virtue, and genius, aud 
valour arouse in the popular mind: ‘Though our people will 
follow a Royal bride and bridegroom with their shouts, they 
have as keen a sense of native merit, of the worth of him who 
achieves greatness, of the beauty of a simple and noble cha- 
racter, as any Republicans that exist. The wonderful de- 
monstration of yesterday was a proof of this. There was noth- 
ing to bring these vast crowds together except the wish to do 
homage to the soldier and patriot who had come among them. 
They knew him but by bis deeds, and by having followed the 
course of his wonderful fortunes through good and evil, from 
the time he appeared in Italy as a champion of freedom to 
the time that he fell wounded at.Aspromonte. To them he 
was only the ideal hero—the man who had defended the new- 
born freedom of Rome so long against overpowering forces, 
and ‘who years afterwards having conquered a kingdom pre- 
sented it to its new Sovereign, and then left it as poor as he 
entered it. Itis the nature of such extraordinary characters 
to affect the minds of men even more than great causes can. 
‘The sympathy of the multitude is for the independence of 
Italy, but no mere desire to congratulate the new kingdom 
would have brought these myriads of human beings. 
It required a character like that of Garibaldi, with ali its man- 
liness and simplicity, its courage—which we hardly know 
whether to call rashness or the highest inspiration of military 
genius,—its clear knowledge of the Italian people and ‘conse- 
quent political foresight, joined with a fervid enthusiasm which 
does not allow, the calculation of chances,—it required the 
living man to, rouge the undemonstrative English people to 
such . —— as that of yesterday. e 
And truly it was a wonderful gathering. It is difficult to 
form an estimate of crowds, but certainly that which assem- 
bled yesterday seemed in many parts more dense than the one 
which welcomed the Princess Alexandra into London. From 


toil had made holyday, and come out to receive a man whom 
they considered their especial hero, The General arrived at 
the Nine Elms Station about half-past 2, and in little more 
than a quarter of an hour the first reception was over and he 
was conducted to his carriage. But though the greeting was 
enthusiastic and the cheering loud, they could hardly have 
prepared Garibaldi for what was to follow. Even when he 
drove. into Naples he could not have received such a, wel- 
come. Callit bad management, or call it the irrepressible ex- 
citeménht of the people, the fact is that the General’s carriage 
could hardly make any progress at all. At certain spots it 
was in vain that the multitude were urged to make way. 
They closed round the General, holding out their hands to be 
shaken, and testifying with rude cordiality their admiration 
for the hero of the day. Indeed, the working men, not con- 
tent with having Garibaldi to: themselves at tne. Crystal Pa- 
lace next Monday, were determined to make his entrance into 
London their own demonstration. The quaint banners and 
dresses of the Friendly Societies and other associations of ar- 
tisans formed the only element of what may be called display 
in the proceedings. Nor could anything more fitting be, de- 
sired to sconmeneny bet entrance of such @ man into the ca- 
pital of England. The procession, with its flags and draperies, 
‘may have left much to desire in ‘the way of taste; the mar- 
shalling of the whole may have been sadly deficient in regu- 
Aarity; butiin every country of the Continent there may be 
seen brilliant ts and well drilled battalions. It is in 
England only that 


revolutionary hero through a capital thronged with their own 
class, and yet not excite a fear in the mind of any politician 
that Sanees might spring from the gathering... With nota 
soldier visible, and with only a few police to clear the way, 
that wonderful combination of order and disorder, an English 


tered, through’ the historic city of Westminster, past the pa- 
lace of the islature, to the mansion,of his noble host. bor 
five hours did the acclamations of the pple {and tbe ac- 
knowledgments of Garibaldi answer them. Jt was halt-past 
2 when the first cheets 
train, and it must have been nearly 80’clock when he reached 
the hospitable shelter of Stafford House... 

We knew not whether our Continental neighbours will at- 
tribute any undue meaning to this reception, or couple it 
either with sinister #¢hemes on the part of our 














pont, aid the wave 
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: en Or 
t at least as ‘cheaply as ‘@ bottle of sherry. Aj revolutionary instincts in the breasts.ofiour people. All such 
wine, sound in body, and ly good .in gpecnlesions bere, shee little hour, and are then forgotten. 
| for_half-a-crown at ne rare) who w the temper of their country are well 
of ‘Which it will in-j a that this is only a spontanedus tribute'of on'to 

t' after “all!” The} remarkable 
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every part of the metropolis and its suburbs the children of 


associations of workmen could conduct a|°f 


his ears'on the arrival of the 


tar, eminent for most! romantic’ achievements 
writ Une Weems claoee ots a uagienee 


of heart extort the respect even of those who are his bitter op- 
ponents. No such demonstration could have been instigated 
or “ gotup ;” we may even say that it could hardly have been 
oduced by the assent to~any“abstract political doctrines. 
ut, if anything were Wanting to ‘show that,this is a real tri- 
bute of the nation to.an extraordinary character, it would be 
found in the universality of the welcome. This is a country 
of classes, and the classes t00 often tend t6 keep apart, not 
exactly in opposition to each other, but in unamiable isolation. 
Even in the proceedings of yesterday there seems ‘to have 
beenja desire on the part of the leaders of the artisans'to keep the 
matter in their hands as representatives of the so-called’ work- 
be import We do not complain of this, but we are glad that, 
whether all classes express their sentiments at the’same place 
and time or not, Garibaldi will have a similar reception from all. 
He will be welcomed by the gréatest personages in the land, 
without distinction of party, and without any feeling but re- 
spect for his character and admiration for his achievements. 
He will receive the freedom of the City of London and its tra- 
ditional hospitality. The Ministers of the Crown, throwing 
aside the reserve which the responsibilitiés of high'office com- 
pel, will be among the first to give him a public recognition 
of his merits. By the time that he has been ia this’ capital a 
week it will go forth to the ‘world that there is no rank or 
class of people in England whv will not have eclioed the greet- 
ing with which Garibaldi was received by the crowds of Lon- 
don, and that, whatever may be our differences of opinion on 
political subjects, we are unanimous in favour of the most 
brilliant soldier of Italy. 

If the public opinion of the Continent be directed ‘by these 
demonstrations of a free people to the wrongs under which 
Italy still suffers, it will be a worthy practical result. It is 
continually thrown in our teeth that with all our enthusiasm 
we have struck no blow for Italy, while France, without any 
arade of sympathy, has been the virtual liberator of the 
eninsula. Under such gibes we must be content to remain, 
inasmuch 4s the geographical position no less than the politi- 
cal traditions of this country forbid it to embark in an Italian 
war. But we cannot but believe that, when the course of these 
events comes to be fairly judged, the historian will acknow- 
ledge that to the ewipst pe support of the British Govern- 
ment and people the emancipation of Italy is in no small de- 
gree due, Ifthe reception of Garibaldi ‘advance this cause, it 
will have been no idle pageant ; and that it will not be with- 
out its influence seems to be indicated by the ill-will with 
which it is regarded by the friends of the fallen and the totter- 
ing despotisms.— Times, April 12. 


——» 


DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


* * It was mecessary. to| construct iron-clad vessels, not 
only for home operations connected with the suppression of 
the rebellion, hut for defence against foreign aggression and 
interference, the idea of which was never absent from the 
minds of the French and English administrations, and has 
not, we imagine, been altogether dismissed even at this mo- 
ment, 

* * Thesudden recognition of a rebellious payty in a friend- 
ly country as belligerents, and the employment Of that recog- 
nition as a means of depredation upon the commerce of that 
country, is an event of which modern history furnishes no 
other example, and. will no doubt hereafter be included in 
the number of those bloody instructions which, being taught, 
return to plague the inventor, It would be impossible, b 
use of language, to exaggerate the unfairness of this pro - 
ing, towards the, United States; and it would be simply 
hypocrisy to, deny that it, sprung, not, as is pretended, from 
impartiality and neutrality, but from ill-will. This recog- 
nition of the rebels as belligerents gave, and was designed to 
give, a colour of right to the insurrection, to strengthen its 
power, to encourage its leaders, and to assist by the use of 
moral means in the destruction of the nation, 

* * There is no doubt that the pleasure of entering the 
harbour,of New York or Boston in these heavy iron-clad 
vessels, (the British ships Minotour and. Bellerophon) running 
by the forts with safety, and laying the cities under contribu- 
tion, is a scheme.of aggrandizement which, though much 
more difficult to.execute, has,as often been contemplated ‘as 
the act of sweeping the commerce of the United States from 
the ocean by ical cruisers. 

* * At this very time, when England is trembling for the 
defence of her shores against her ancient enemy, France, the 
smaller Powers are emploxed in raising navies which are for- 
midable in themselves, and would be still more so if thrown 
into. either scale of a contest between the two great contend- 
ing nations. .. As an indication of the present anxiety of Eng- 
land, itis worth while to notice the tone of a recent lecture 
and discussion of the Royal United Service Institution. In- 
credible as it may seem, propositions were made and debated, 
to build forts upon shoals,at the entrance of her, channels of 
commerce, and to: thruw enormous booms and other. float- 
ing obstructions across the mouth of their harbours and 
roadsteads, tO prevent the entrance of French’ ships-of-war'! 
And, what ig ‘still’‘more incredible, although some of the 
“ mariners of England,” high in rank, were present at this meet- 
ing, yet there ‘was no One of them who rose from his seat’ to 
deny with indignation that England had arrived at such a 
state that she needed towers along the steep to protect her 
navy from French, men-of-war; no one to say that if the 
French ships came, they would be met, as heretofore, 
English ships. When this scene is contrasted’ with ‘ the 
hengh tone of maperiny and dictation which the Minister 


‘ 


_Affairs is in the habit of assuming, it must be’ ad- 


‘mitted that ¥ Earl of Derby did not been, too 44 ty torr 
guage when he spoke of England as heing humiliated — Worth 
American Review for April. 


—— 


* *.* We baye grown, and that growth has greatly 
chazged us, In addition to the great social revolution. that 
the war has made, it has made.such changes in the minds of 
the people, and hasso changed the practical working. of the 
government, as to have subsequently revolutionized both go- 
vernment and people... We, are, a greater, larger- thoughted, 
and- utterly different people now from what we. were, when 
this war began;, and the changes that have taken place in the 
people must n ily,be impressed upon, that utterance of 
tie peepla, tha epee Si” on % . 

ithout amy; noisy, overthrow of a dynasty, without 
os ensible ‘change; im.the forms of, our political life, we 
have gone and: |are going naturally. through changes 
great and distinet asGreat Britain went through in the 
rebellion” of 1640, or as #rance went through in 1798. , 
‘| the influence of these, changes our government 
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vour, we shall go-on. growing stronger every year in our won-} some other 
be us, 


moderw history.—J. Y. 


_—__———_—_——_ 


THE WONDROUS IRON-CLAD. 


that during this whole long, stormy 
water,.and there was no use whatever made of the pumps. 
This is the strongest evidence possible of her great 
and sufficient strength, and places her at once and 
indisputably far in advance of all other wholly iron- 
clad ships that have beem hitherto” tested. ah 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that, in so far as sea-worthi- 
ness is concerned, the world has, at last, an iron-clad capable 
of traversing any sea upon the globe. The Great Powers of 
the old world will have more reason to rejoice than ourselves, 
for with these ships they can strike us the onl effective blows 
which modern: naval science has leftthem. Their own most 
formidable iron-clads can hardly venture outside their har- 
bours, where they are doomed to inglorious inactivity. Yet 


the Re @ Italia can steam, unhurt, into poe A sind or cross aDY | Her: 


ocean that has hitherto been open to oO ships of war. 
She is destined’to create a profound sensation in European na- 
val circles, and England, now pleasantly indulging the report 
that she has foundered at sea, will soon awake to the full ap- 
ye ag of ber overwhelming superiority. Y. 
pril 25. 
———_——_ @ ——_—— 


A NEW ACCUSATION. 


“It is openly asserted that the British government has dis- 
charged its nsul, Mr, Petherick, in the Soudan, and 
abolished the Consulate, in consequence of his vigorous efforts 
to suppress the slave trade on the White Nile, where it is car- 
ried on in the most open and shameful manner.” 


Yes; it was openly asserted by the N. Y. Hvening Post of 


yesterday, which, in its pretended love for the nigger and rea; 
hatred of England, is capable ef swallowing or concocting 
any trash whatever. If the writer of the paragraph quoted 
above believed what he wrote, his ignorance must be supreine ; 
if otherwise—it is an affair of his own conscience. 





INFALLIBLE Repropuction.—After the great cry that has 
recently been made about photo-lithography and photo-zinco- 
graphy, and the large sums of public that have been 
spent in Southampton and London for multiplying ancient 
documents by this process, we were sorry to discover that the 
liability to error by the system 18 almost as great as by an 
other method. If the ordinary facsimilist is apt to overloo 
a letter, the ingredients used in photo-zincography are nee | 
liable to act too strongly on one part of a page and too feebly 
on another—occasiona!ly leaving out a porcion of a letter 
twisting it into something else, or giving only a smudge. Af 
ter the elaborate prospectuses a forth by the promoters of 
the new edition of the “ First Folio, from the unrivalled ori- 

inals in the Libraries of Bridgewater House and the British 
useum,” we 'y had very great faith in the correct- 
ness of the intended publication. ut, unl for the con- 
tinuance of a belief in the “ unerring of the new 
process, we had, within the past few d commenced an 
examination of Mr. Howard Staunton’s “ thosimile.” With 
the exception of a little indistinctness or rudeness in the 
printing—which we took to be a kind of proof of the 
nuineness of the old folio, the same as an extra quantity of 
dirt on a bottle is supposed to be 2 more complete proof of 
the “curious” quality of the wine within—we got through 
three columns very well, but a completely new reading 
showed itself in the fourth. Prospero speaking to Miranda of 


Antonio, says: 

To what t oer cee'd bie cont aaa he 

ow ‘une pleas’ now he was 

The Tuy which bad hid my princely Trunck. 
Upon referring to the original in the British Museum, we find 
eare, and not care,given. A curious fact is this, but the letter 
c, in the misprint “ care,” is one of the most perfectly-formed 
letters in the column. Of course, the phowmerpnic ‘ocess 
failed to produce the faint line of the ¢« But ure is 
apparent in numerous other places. Just above, Mira. (con- 
traction of Miranda) naires n the facsimile very like 
pk set Nery Sey Memorie of W. 


out of place. We have no wish to be hypercritical, but 
then facsimile,” “ unerring “ faithfal 


the , re- 
print,” have only one meaning to ordinary and 
unctilious pepredaaiey It has been said es Denon, Se 
brarian of the London Institution, discovered no than 
368 misprints in the reprint, many years ago, of the “ 
folio,” by the firm in which Tom Hood’s father was a 
ner. It seems that recent attempts will require other Upcotts 
to go over them.—London Review. 


Ey 


who was wont to be tipsy for a week , Taised a riot 
to a’ an affront, in theatre in coln’s Inn Fields. 
His lo crossed the stage while Macbeth and his lady 
were upon it, to toa boon companion who was lolling 
at the o ite w ye too, stood Rich, the manager, 
who tol , an act of indecorum, he 
ee admitted behind the The earl 
in the which returtied: with interest. 


‘ . 


they made front, 
and drove them headlong out of the 

door and into the kennel. The beaux waxed wroth; 
but, executing a great strategic movement, they stormed the 


of the company 
the coxoombs, 


front of the house, and rushing into the boxes, they cut and 
thrust right and left, broke the sco slashed the iZ8, 
and were proceeding to do further m -—“ fire the house !” 
was ever a favourite threat with these bullies—when doughty 
Quin and a bedy of constables and watchmen them- 
selyes on the rioters and carried all they caught the 
papene, by vee they were committed for trial. Ulti- 

the ‘was compromised ; but there is evidence 
that the actors were intimidated, inasmuch as they issued a 
declaration that they would “desist from acting till pro 
care be taken to prevent the like disorders for the future.” 
The house was closed for nearly a week, and to prevent such 
outrages for the future, the King, who an interest 
in theatrical matters, ord that a guard should attend 
during the performance at either house. This was the origin 
of the attendance of soldiers—a custom which ceased at 
the patent theatres only a few years since.—Zheir Majesties’ 
Servants, by Dr. Doran. 


Tue First Strmme Ciock.—In the time of Alfred the 
Great, the Persians imported into Europe a machine which 
resented the first rrdiments of a si clock, It was 
rought as a present to Charlemagne’ from Abdellah, King of 
Persia, by two monks of Jerusalem, in the year 800. Among 
other presents, says Eginhart, was a horloge of brass, wonder- 
fully constructed by some mechanical artifice,in which the 
course of the 12 hours ad clepsydram vertebatur, with as many 
little brass balls, which at the close of each hour dropped 
down on a sort of bells beneath, and sounded the end of the 
hour. There were also twelve figures of horsemen, who, when 
the twelve hours were completed, issued out of twelve win- 
dows, which, till then, stood open, and returning again, shut 
the windows after them. It isto be remembered that Egin- 
hart was an eye-witness of what is here described, and that he 
‘was an abbot, a skilful architect, and learned in the sciences. 





Marriev.—On Monday, 25th April, at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, by the Rev. William Neilson, Gzorcz BuRGHALL Watts to 
EN, youngest daughter of William Wood. 
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CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


On Monday next, the Albion Publishing Office will be re- 
moved to 39 Park Row, adjoining the Zimes building. 
April 30, 1864. Youne & Morre.1. 


——_—_>____—_ 
Tidings from the Old World. 

The latest intelligence, that has come to hand at the mo- 
ment of writing, is dated on the 14th inst. from Queenstown. 
The metropolitan reception of Garibaldi, another Ministerial 
defeat in the House of Commons, and the formal acceptance 
of the Mexican crown by the Archduke, now Emperor, Maxi- 
milian—these are the salient points in the news’ budget. 

The entry of the Italian patriot into London is the subject 
of an article printed above, which is so apposite and so com- 
prehensive, that it were superfluous to add comments thereto, 
There is a simple grandeur in the whole. affair, that may be 
and must be recognized instantaneously by all who are capa- 
ble of appreciating it; but it is matter of feeling, not of 
argument. Let it only be remarked then, that the 
hero himself acknowledges a debt of gratitude on his 
part to the British people, and thus tacitly rebukes ‘the 
flippant and shallow foreigners who sneer at it. Further- 
more, no appearances indicate any new Garibaldian plots. 
Were it the avowed purpose of his visit to England to mature 
any revolutionary projects, he would not certainly be a wel- 
come guest at the board of a Cabinet minister. 

No immediate importance is to be attached to the Govern- 


ge-| ment defeat, briefly chronicled elsewhere ; it is but another 


proof of weakness long known to exist,though the Conservatives 
are pertinacious in their attacks, and many sagacious observers 
believe that the Whigs must speedily succumb to fate-—The 
coming Conference on the Danish difficulty has been again 
made the subject of a long debate in the Peers’; but it led to 
nothing, and neither tended to unravel the tangled skein of the 
past, nor to throw light upon a future thick with doubt. Lord 
Clarendon, who was probably taken into the Cabinet, the other 
day, that his service might be available on the occasion of this 
diplomatic assemblage, has been paying a preliminary visit to 
Paris and holding counsel there with the Emperor Napoleon. 
—Mr. Horsman, it will be noticed, intends to put forwerd a 
claim, on behalf of Parliament, to a direct voice in the issue 
of the Confereace; but his pretensions are likely to encounter 
opposition from both sides of the House, and will therefore 
fall to the ground. The advantage, or otherwise, of limiting 
the Crown prerogative of treaty-making must be discussed 
more generally and earnestly than it has been, and public 
opinion must be definitely pronounced concerning it, ere 
Ministers that are, or that are to be, will consent to change the 
ordinary practice. ; 

It was at the chateau of Miramar, and on the 10th inst., that 
the new Emperor Maximilian officially aceeded to the call 
of the Mexican deputation, and definitely launched himself 
upon a precarious future. His Imperial Majesty’s speech, in 
announcing this step, has been generally copied ; but it really 
is not worth the space it occupies in print. A constitutional 
government is of course promised; and the Emperor of the 
French could not but be most gratefully complimented. It 


scenes 
ad, steading hime, edmtniere to Rich slap remains to be seen, whether the tie of gratitude will be as 


strong, when Mexico shall have paid to France her debt and 





would have sailed from Trieste, on the day after the cere- 
mony, had they not beer detained by her Majesty's indispoel 


SS el no ee ain tom by the latter. The august couple 








tion. -They are to touch at Civita Vecchia, on the way, ang 
travel up to Rome, in order to receive the Papal benediction, 


The Great “Rebellion.” 

When our last week’s summary was made up, apprehes. 
sions were entertained here as to the fate of Plymouth, N ¢ 
It has since been made known that the fort surrendered tg 
the Southerners on the 20th inst., after 4 gallant defence 
against several assaults. About 1500 U.S. prisoners ung 
command of Brig.-General Wessels were taken, 


per | with 30 guns, and a large amount of stores. The previons 


losses on either side are not stated on authority ; and the rap. 
dom ‘style prevails to such aggravating extent, in the news. 
paper reports, that it is almost useless to borrow from them, 
For instance, in announcing the fall of Plymouth, the Papers 
flaunt out their statistics thus: “ we lost about 150 men—the 
rebels 1500.” This disaster to the Union arms is y 
tributed, in part to the withholding of reinforce. 
ments often asked, but still more to the successes of , 
“rebel ram,” which came down the Roanoke and made a de. 
cided mark. It is true that she ran into and sunk two gun. 
boats, and put another to flight. The latter was the Miam;, 
commanded by Captain Flusser, universally lauded ag ap 
able and daring officer, He was killed. Within a fey 
yards only of the “ram,” he himself pointed and fired 
a gun at his antagonist; but the shell rebounded 
from the armour-plating that it struck, and laid the gunner 
low.—Rumour runs that here, as at Fort Pillow, the 

U. S. soldiers, about 300 in number, were killed after the cap- 
ture—“ put to the sword,” as the one party terms it; “my. 
dered,” according to'the other. Particulars of the storming of 

Plymouth are not yet published ; but the reader has probably 

seen some of those that have gone their round, touching the 

late occurrence in Tennessee. That many horrible details are 

exaggerated, we have no doubt ; but the main fact is admitteg 

by the Richmond papers, and a sad anu shocking one jj 

is to contemplate. Killing in cold blood is revolting tp 

modern sensibility,and the party that adopts the practice 

isolates itself from such sympathies as its cause might other. 

wise have drawn forth. But was the blood cold? Was it 

likely to cool off, when surrender brought face to face those 

who had never, until then, held relations such as then wer 

claimed. In the universal South, it is death for a black man 

to raise his hand againsta white. At Fort Pillow, the victori- 

ous Southerners had seen their comrades shot down by this very 

proscribed class, now arrayed in arms against them. The te. 

mark would not of course apply to the free negroes who 

had entered the U. 8. ranks; but passionate indignation 

does not often stay to discriminate—The Abolitionists may 

be thanked for this new evil that has thus fallen upon the 

hapless race——The awful subject of retaliation has been 

broached ; but it is one from which the public shrinks. 

Accounts of General Banks’s expedition into Westen 
Louisiana are not yet given to the public in any authentic 
form ; but its failure, with heavy loss, is generally admitted, 
At the same time it is still asserted that the Confederates also 
have suffered severely. On the whole, there is an immense 
addition to the mass of human suffering caused by the war, 
without adequate grounds for believing that these terrible mn- 
flictions are influential in determining the future —From Vir. 
ginia, nothing momentous yet; but the most callous show 
symptoms of momentary feeling, at thought of the blood that 
is to flow.—Fort Pitatka, Florida, has been abandoned by the 
Federals; and another U. S. steamer has been destroyed bys 
torpedo. Attempts upon the blockading vessels, by this pro- 
cess, are not unfrequently made. 

Passing from the battle-fields to the long list of incidental 
occurrences, we have to notice in the first place that more 
men are still forthcoming, to fill the unceasing demand. In 
@ quiet way—that is to say, without any preliminary flourish” 
—the Governors of the six Northwestern States have tendered 
to the President a levy of eighty thousand men, Militia or 
Volunteers, for one huadred days’ service. The object isto 
have these recruits doing duty in garrisons remote from ac 
tion, so that the present occupants may go to the field.—Con- 
gress also has been infused with fresh spirit, and having been 
accused of remissness in the imposition of taxes, has now 
gone to the opposite extreme. The new tax-bill has been 
passed in the House, by a vote of 102 to 33; and the Senate 
has agreed upon a joint Resolution, raising the duties on 
imports fifty per cent. for sixty days, being, as we under- 
stand it, a temporary measure intended to increase the Reve 
nue at once, while the long and multifarious tax-bill is deba- 
ted bit by bit. It is intended also to check the exportation of 
gold. We do not quite perceive how such opposite results 
are to be reached by the same measure. The stringent nature 
of the forthcoming tax-bill may be gathered from one of its 
itenis. The income duty is to be 10 per cent. on amounts ex- 
ceeding $25,000! 

Among the minor items may be mentioned the close of the 
Fair for the Sanitary Fund, after three weeks’ uninterrupted 
and brilliant success. Probably the net results will not fall 
short of a million of dollars. The silly sword-play, to which 


one sum, and there were other contributions of large amoust, 
The end of it was that slmost forty-five thousand dollar 
Were contributed to the Fund, aud that General Grant woo 


the sword by a majority ef more than fifteen thousand vote: 
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4, THE ALBION. 
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‘press is to intoxicate the American people with inflated aed 
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yeordingly went our good neighbour, the Times, on Monday | which is made elsewhere. 
iast, in an editorial which we copy in another column. And 





Se 


lish iron-clads are declared almost incapable of venturing out- 


8s 


al 
a 


isproved by this voyage to be “indisputably in advance,” and 
must cause England to “ awake to the full appreciation of her 


(msort, 35, being suddenly ordered to sea, untried, aud with 


#4 


the Irish Channel during a storm. But we remember also 


S55 


serious damage ; and that, albeit one vessel differs from another 


ballast in the hold ; and beside, she carried no guys! The Ré 
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Nassau, N.P., and Downing Street. ritorious production. 


gabese 3 


Ss 


Duke of Newcastle from his office at home, should be promul- 
led almost at the same moment when a piquant correspon- | season.” 
denes between the two finds its way to the public eye. It 


E588 


On the 2nd of Merch, 1868, Governor Bayley addressed his 


legret that we have not a copy of his speech; but the Duke, 


was anxious not to quarrel with the powers at Washing- 
‘.—On the 5th of the following month, Governor Bayley 
at. considerable length, justifying with much ability 


RE Geceatas 


away. 


—_—_ 


we pray the reader to note therein how the French and Eng- PAMusic. 


t+ s . ist does not often play in public, but whenever he does so. 

wider charge of a new comer; and it is curious that the re-| 1. onder obligations both Yor the selection and performance of his 
tiement of Governor Bayley from his post abroad, aud of the] pieces. Nothing could exceed the delicacy, 

Regence of his rendering of this traly charming production. 

a shame that so fine a player should only be Meard once in 





isto long for our columns ; but the facts are these. Brama. 


Mrs. Hoey’s retirement from Wallack’s Theatre would seem to F acts ang F ancien. 


local Legislature on the question of blockade-runners. Wel pe final; nor is it likely that she will appear élsewhere upon the} The claim of the “ Princess Olive of Cumberland” to royal 
stage, except, perhaps, for a Farewell Benefit. She withdraws position, which has been often before the public, is stated 
mathe 11th of April following, informed the Governor that he| from public life in the full maturity of her talents and her repu. with great force and fullness in the current number of the 
didnot approve of the tone adopted therein, inasmuch as it| tation, Admiring plaudits follow her, and earnest good wishes 
night be construed as unfriendly to the U. S., though with-| for her future welfare and happiness. 
ut doubt acceptable to the Colonists themselves. The Home| 48 achieved, the years of aoe er or. on = u on the famous, visit of the Aibassadors to the Weatern 
. | passed with so much credit, will not be forgo 'e sit now in | World: “ There is the true Oriental naiveté in those sen- 

 snanpee f was oe etree aa bee bed prviyvers our favourite theatre, will be to remember that a grace to the | tences, the good Japanese, like all other Asiatics, believin 
might accrue pos! epét, dramatic profession has passed away from it, Thus her absence pre 4A ont ha gral bi: Rind bp ona habits of races equi- 

will be eloquent of our loss. Better far to retire so, than tant between themse onkeys. 
to linger until the roses have faded and the music has diea | With much regret that the greater portion of the business 


"Another “ Profound Sensation”—for the Marines. -- | Bahama Legislature.—We presume thst he is now superseded, 
Jywould really seem that the great mission of the Ameri-| only because his term of service has expired. 


potions of their own infallibility, and of ‘their consequent su- The Shakspeare Tercentenary. 
to all the rest of the world. Thus men and things| The three hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Shak- 
jeevare rarely judged according to their actual worth; but) speare was celebrated, on the 23rd inst, in various American 
paraded into flattering comparison, often inappropriate, | and Canadian cities, with genuine, if limited, enthusiasm, and 
with, men and things in other countries. And though this is| with suitable, if not magnificent, ceremonies. In this city, the 
,mete passing remark, the subject is one of profound interest | corner-stone of a monument to Shakspeare was laid, in the 
dwell deserves the attention of the philosopher. For we/ (Central Park. An account of the incidental proceedings will 
gfirm that this stimulus to national vanity, proffered day by | be found in another column. They were certainly on a limited 
jay through the newspapers, and swallowed with infinite | scale, if not managed in a somewhat exclusive manner ; but 
raisi by myriads of thirsty readers, is working a rapid|the good work has been commenced, and men of letters 
deterioration of the national character. Indeed, some of the/and all lovers of literature and the Grama, as well as ac- 
jeading journals of the land work no other mental effect, than | tors, should now unite to finish it, We record with pleasure 

thst which the gin-palaces of London or Glasgow have} that there seems to be, on all sides, a good disposition toward | of the winning acts of coquetry. 
wrought physically upon our own poor citizens and labourers. | the enterprize. With equal, or greater pleasure, we record} What more shall I sey? Are you curious to know if she 
jgit too much to say that the confusion prevailing in political | that, in the Canadas, the English spirit made itseif especially |e ® pretty woman? Minerva forbids that this pen should 
sod financial and military affairs, at this pat “ manifest, in joyful celebration of the memory of the greatest | 4° homage to Venus. Go, therefore, and see for yourself. I may 
measure from the pernicious system of prin attery?| of Englishmen. At Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Moos & caso in point. All New York knows well that Hamilton, and other places, various exercises took ee eee which she will undoubtedly become a fa- 

Webb, the ship-builder, is a thorough master of hiscreft;| place, worthy of the occasion, and marked, in all . 
pe turns vessels off his stocks, models in speed, strength, oo by. m twit ty and good taste. Shakspearean osks were Aside from the Lady Teazle of Miss Coombs there are only fami- 
gpd sea-going qualities. {t is wcll known, too, that he re-| planted, both at Montreal and Toronto. Banquets were 
ently built for the Italian Government a steam-screw frigate | pretty generally indulged in. One of the most graceful and 
for iron-plating, and that this fine ship, the] noteworthy features of the Montreal celebration was the in- | Joseph, Miss Morant’s Mrs. Candour,—these are portraitures of 
We Italia, has just made a splendid passage to the Medi-| stitution of a Shakspeare Gold Medal, at McGill College, to| character in which it is difficult to find a flaw. [ have praised 
yranean. The occasion was altogether fitting for a sim-| be given annually to “Honour Students” of English Litera- | them before—often and heartily. They will dwell as ripe fruits 
ph of compliment and congratulation. But such|ture. The sum of £425 was deposited with the Faculty of| °f *t, im the recollection of all lovers of good acting. 

isnot the style of American penmen. The Réd’ Jtalia must have | the College, for this excellent purpose. We do not yet know as: nae Reve te ~ ore Avonia Geaes Personation of 
stonished the nautical world; must have distanced all com-| how the day passed off in England ; in the Colonies it was |). 1.. worst art mt hi elie Suis oul aided edt not. It 
pation; must have struck terror into the hearts of trans-At-| day of universal jubilee. Nor, in this distressed and sorrow-| ner talents and her experience to a bia Senet . me taxed 
jntic Captains and Admirals—or the paragraph would not|ing Republic, did it pass without some joyous observance, : aneen, 
be spicy enough for the debauched taste ofthe hour. Atit}apart from the ceremonies and performances, meation of 


7 


was charming, and she personated the tender-hearted, brilliant- 
coquettish, bewitching fine lady with all the artless grace and art- 
ful affectation, vivacity, and dignity and with a portion, at least, 
of the frank feeling, reauisite to a truthtul embodiment of the 
character. Her quarrel scene with Sir Peter was particularly ad_ 
mirable, in its copious passion merging into suppressed petulance 
and the mood of teazing provocation, There could have been no 
Surprise, in the mind of any spectator, at the consequent puffing, 
red-faced choler of poor Sir Peter, Equally excellent was her na- 
turalness, and her by-play, in the famous screen-scene, in act 
fourth; though her acting, after the discovery and in the exit, 
lacked the element of pathos so essential at that point. This lack, 
I judge, is the key to her chief defect—shallowness in the emo. 
tional nature. Her future performances, however, may dissipate 
this objection. She appears to-night as Mrs. Haller, and on Tues- 
day as Constance, in ‘The Love Chase.” The latter part should 
suit her well. She has a very sweet voice, and is a perfect mistress 


promise you, however, that she adorns a position of no common 


liar features to be praised, in the performance of “ The School for 
Scandal,” at Wallack’s. Mr. Gilberi’s Sir Peter, Mr. Mark Ssith’s 
Sir Oliver, Mr. Lester Wallack’s Charles Surface, Mr. Fisher's 


half crazed by terrible outrage, pursuing the vanishing shadow of 
her lost child, and aiming at a deadly purpose of revenge. That 
type of character, or rather of lunacy, is common in old ro- 
mances. Sir Walter Scott has illustrated it, to the very 
best advantage, in everybody’s acquaintance, Meg Merri- 
lies, But Sir Walter has given to Meg a graphic existence 


side their harbours, and how they are subject to ‘‘instant de- It is not quite determined when Mr. Maretzek will produce the | and scope of action, which the authors of “Phe Sorceress’ have 


Bo ' _,| * Huguenots” at the Academy. His large family, though harmo-| entirely withheld from Janet. In their play, she is fettered 
saction” in state of westher, wile the 28 ¢' Batis nious enough before the curtain, are at discord sometimes behind d “ by 





/ “The yas ne et, Felbermerie Comat of the senor eg the delicacy of her art, by making the 
oficers entirely new to the ship, nearly came to grief in plese on Saturday night ; and, for a wonder, there was not a jam, 
ven the Philharmonic Society, it seems, has felt the influence of 
the Sanitary Fair. Would that it could feel other influences ag | '2&» ®24 entirely failed to create for the Sorceress the illusion of 
that our little fleet of iron-clads has been kept at sea in the} quickly. + Be yom Ne gy ner Cer programaane — ae nature or probability. I do not care to rehearse the"experiences 
i i roughly varied and excellent. Usually this gentleman’s pa 
Bay of Biscay, during tempestuous weather, and sustained no for the ee. ao which ow — he = mixed, and very uninteresting. Enough to say that this tragic melo 
ably jus — s him to extremes. ere are sufferers who e 
ineffectiveness, no seaman condemned them as unseaworthy. “ «5 remember _ his Jame Programme, and reel the “ Faust | drama, in which she figures, involves Paris, under Charles 1X., the 
‘ . mphony . 
Bat the cream of the joke remains to be set forth. This Na however, Mr. “Bergmann’s ‘eclecticlam was beyond re-| that bloody historie period—the whole culmineting im ae invade 
initi-elad, “ destined to create a profound sensation in Eurc- | proach. 2 =~ past, a at marae _ ae Fre pas =. re-| tion. It will thus be seen that the piece affords scope for striking 
.. j sented, and an evening’s ente ment pro ed which we have ¥ 
peut naval circles,” was scarcely an iron-clad at all. She had| PISS™ tty 0 ied. Schubert’s Symphony in C, with which it | theatrical effects, It has been produced with generally picturesqu 
one belt of iron-plating rivetted on her, or possibly two opened has been played before by the society, but never so well 4 
Mt of j plating rivetted h ibly pened, me" - y yp iq 
belts; but the bulk of her armour was snugly stowed away as | #8 at ww perenne ye ya een be apd oo — Chanfrau, and gay Mr. Davenport, has been performed in the most 
xn, it never for @ moment ceased to charm and interest the | Sbominable tianner.—Miss Jones will have a Benefitto-night. May 
é@ Talia may prove superior to the Warrior or the Magenta,| audience. The melodic gems, with which the work is studded, | it be a bounteous and cheering testimonial of public appreciation 
: the Resistance, but. the proof still remains to be | ¥°T® preserved with rare delicacy, and the “harmonic tissue’’— | of her talents and faithful labours ! 
the Solferino or the . B ¢ sometimes extremely fine spun and sometimes as coarse as mat- ther Benefit perf 
ting—was never strained. Bergmann is always | hoppy in works| Another Benefit per ‘ormance is announced for to-night—at the 
Safety of the Missing Italian War Shi that abound in partial climaxes and lengthy episodes. He is neve 
A nf bout t Se dav.'t deceived by them, but graduating the orchestra to: their impor- | appears as Louisa, in Schiller’s “‘ Love and Intrigue.” This lad 
Pleasant tidings were spread about town on 374 SY, 0! tance as a mere part of the whole, contrive to save his culmina- y> 
the effect that the Ré Galantuomo had put into Terceira, one | tions for the right place. It is a fault of many conductors that by . 
ofthe Azores, safe if not sound. The ship, in sooth, had suf over-elaboration of subordinate themes they destroy the whole- | personation of Ophelia, for which I regret that I have space for 
ea, ed Ps ? ness of effect and design contemplated by the composer. only a general verdict of praise. Being a pure blonde, with golden 
fred severely during the thirty-eight days’ passage from this} “The second part opened with Schumann’s powerful overture hair, and snowy complexion—the very ideal of the high b 
port; but her loss was so generally anticipated—though not | to Bie wre Re Uulem oe hove kee: anetiel $ve ‘ac ben Ri oe igh ‘born 
one of the 
by ourselyes—that damage to hull and sufferings of seamen | remarkable mainly for the technical skill ‘with whieh » bold ides | fragments at the death of her father by her lover’s hand—Madame 
appear to be little more than trifles. is preserved and presente: etz’s Concert Overture in A, opus 
7, brought the concert to a pleasant termination. It is a very me- 


tic circumstances, and almost drowned in verbiage. At 


it. For the public’s sake, no less than his own, we wish him a | least, that is her situation in the English translation, whatever it 

speedy success in bringing the troubled elements into order. 

oerwhelming superiority.” We borrow from the pen of a well-known critic the subjoined 
Now, we do remember that, some months ago, the Prince} notice of the weck’s most attractive entertainment. 


may be in the French original of Messrs. Bourgeois and 
Barbier. Miss Jones struggled with’ this overwhelming pres- 
sure of syntax, and testified at once to the power and 


character im- 
pressive despite its clogs. But she exhibited little genuine feel- 


ty | of Janet, as exhibited in this play, because they are very much 


On this occa-| asassination of the Duke of Guise, and the popular tumults of 


scenery; but, aside from the acting ot Miss Jones, and lovely Mre. 


r| Stadt Theatre. The beneficiary is Mad Methua Scheller, who 





by the way, has recently distinguished herself by an excellent 


Danish maiden, whose delicate organization was shattered to 


Scheller rendered the external illusion complete. Her mad scenes 
were free from extraneous absurdity, and the deep grief, that had 


. “Signor Lotti was the vocalist of the occasion, and sang an aria | ‘‘ rived her brain,’ was tenderly and touchingly manifested in 
Elsewhere is a somewhat long list of movemerts and | from the ‘Magic Flute,’ by Mozart, and a romapza from ‘Eury- 


chinges among her Majesty’s representatives in the Colonies. | anthe,’ by Weber, with @bility. The progress made by this rising 


ipa ¢ ‘ ay i oticeable as it is gratifying. 
Nova Scotia, it will be seen, is at last provided for; but it is ary ae aed aed Hoffman we Pn in dee a for the revival of | bestow. 


wtofthat locality we would speak. The Bahamas are put | Hummel’s beautiful Concerto in A minor. 


every pretty whim and wildness.—So true an artist deserves the 
fullest applause and encouragement that taste and culture can 


This admirable pian-| It should also be mentioned that Mr. Frank Drew takes his 


The many triwmphs she 


aces | Benefit, on Monday evening, at the Olympic, appearing in 


‘earness, and intel- |‘ Handy Andy” and in ““Mazeppa.” The entertainment at this 
It is | house will be varied on Tuesday, by the production of “The 


®| Handsome Husband,” in place of “Our Wife.” ‘‘Loyalina’’ is 
still in the sunshine. So is MERCUTIO. 








Atlantic Monthly. ——A smart shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Quebec, at a quarter past 1 P. M., on the 20th inst, 
pa A critic says, concerning the recent Japanese work 





‘We learn 
art of Demerara (Georgetown ?) was destroyed by fire on the 


fal ttelanguage deemed obnoxious, and expressing a belief that| ‘The successor of Mrs. Hoey is Miss Jane Coombs. She made nd inst. The loss is from two to three millions of dollars. 


hich Downing Street would reconsider its verdict.—This reply | her first appearance on last Wednesday evening, in the character | jt necessary to blow up the buildings to save the town. 
back, on the 6th of June, a curt despatch signed | of Lady Teazle. The audience was numerous and kindly, and itsre-|There is no e in Mr. Seward’s published despatches 


Long continued drought caused a scarcity of water, rendering 





” informing the Governor that the Duke’s opinion | ception of the new Queen of Comedy was genial, sympatbetic,and | more truthful than this; “ Argument from a party that main- 
fe Yas not changed, and instructing him to be more see tt for | Warm with honest enthusiasm. In every way, indeed, circumstances tains itself to be absolutely right, and resolved in no case to 


mi Steen favoured her success. The parts in “ The School for Scandal” were | Change its convictions, becomes merely controversial.” 





; A London weekiy paper scores, as the case merits, this ad- 
00 in passing judgment upon the point ‘at issue—being, | “most Perfectly cast, ead, the comedy, was pul:ngen |e age e Gospel Standard 


vertisement in : “A few lovers of Gos- 


f, ignorant of its bearings—we may note that this is a| “2 "re Slegance, and with scrupulous Adelity to details. "The! pel truth are in want of a minister. One who understands 








fe think, for submitting tH8 correspondemcte to the| ine actress proved hersels equal te 


, a Ky ; : j {rt " W 








layers too, exerted their talents and skill to the utmost, thus , hot-houses, and gteen-houses, and who would be 
which the interests of a dependency are made subser- VT abuiding- te Sastie' ot 6 coronul of art in which Mies-Coombs’ Wiling joy bimeelf {i the same ould v6 

those of the mother land.—Governor Bayley (everves| Lady Teasle was tue central gom, It 19 no small praise to suy that year 
n ceensien, Her appearance te 
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of pills.” -The. effect, pong audience 
name of ia been suggested for 

e United time Provinees, of British N. A. 
k and ering Florence Wightingale was one of the con- 
tributors to the N. Y. Sani air————~The statement 
that Mr. C. Barber, of Dankirk, is stro: than strong Dr. 
Winship is denied.—— The late 
rable fortune, which has beep inherited by his only 


child, Mrs. Hugh Cummings. Smith speaks 
in him, with 
The late Mrs, 


of a man so dry that.if you were to bore h 

a gimlet, sawdust would come out———————The 
Kirkland, it is said, left an unfinished work, entitled, “ Lady- 
hood.” The fragment will be published, ‘Mr. Scribner, by 
the way, has lately published part second of Mrs. Kirkland’s 
* School Girl’s Garland”—an excellent collection of poems 
for young readers. An epitaph, says a recent terse 
writer, should be short for everybody to read, simple 
enough for everybody to d, end peogent oo 
everybody to reme . It would also esirable that it 
should be native, that it may be known to natives; and Latin 
that it may be known to foreigners and future ages. 
It is that insanity is on the increase among the women 
of this count This is another of the blessings that follow 
in the train of war. peaking of rising with the lark, 
Artemus Ward says he would prefer to rise with gold. 
Several lives of Garibaldi have appeared in London, simulta- 
neously with the advent of the hero himself——--—The 


E 
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statement that Miss Faithfull had left the editorial chair of the | camaieu, 1 


Victoria Magazine is denied, That periodical is still edited 
by her, and printed by women, at the Victoria 

e fund for the defence of Dr. Colenso now amounts to’ 
£2000. The Doctor has taken measures to bring the pro- 
ceedings of. the Bishop of Capetown before an English 
tribunal, with as little delay as possible. —Facts 
occasionally come to light, which make one think that 
Mr. Dickens, has not over-coloured his pictures of ,“ pa- 
rochial” meannesg, in “ Oliver Twist.” For example—the 
authorities of G have sent back to his parish, Christ- 
church, Hants, an old man aged seventy-seven, after fifty 
years’ residence on that island. Subscriptions to the me- 
morial to the late Lord Clyde come in slowly. The required sum 
is £8,000. The statue is tobe by Maroc and will be erected 
in front of the Horse Guards, Cardinal Wiseman will 
deliver an oration on Shakspeare, aay | in June, for the bene- 
fit of the Monument Fund.—— t is said that a public 
library to consist, exclusively, of editions of Shakspeare’s 
writings, of translations, and of books, in all languages, illus- 
trating = presently be formed at Birmingham, in War- 
wickshire, Shakspeare’s native county.——_———Garibaldi has 
visited Lord Palmerston and Mr. Stansfeld, ard spent an 
hour with each gentleman. He has also been féted by the 
Duke of Sutherland, He was to dine with Lord Palmer- 
ston and with Mr. Gladstone.—— Liebig says tliat 
the cause of the potatoe disease is exhaustion of the soil, 
a defect which may be remedied by the use of bone 

wder and ashes.——-———-A_ grand crystal cavern has 
ee Aimaveona near St. Maurice, in the Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland, at which one arrives by boat, on a subterranean 
lake. The cavern lies 1,300 feet below the, surface of the 
earth, and is said to be very beautiful. It has been named 
Fairy Grotto, and it will shortly be opened to the public, after 
fe inauguration. A new novel, by Mr. Geo: 
Meredith, has appeared in London It is called “ Emilia in 

land.”-_—_-——-The Duke of Sutherland js to be made a 
ht of the Garter.———-——- Prince Alfred has returned to 

Windsor Castle, after a residence of seven months at Haly- 
rood, where he has been engaged in study.. He appears to 
haye enjoyed Edinburgh very, much, He will soon join his 
ship. The stage proprietors of this city, who, some- 
time since, raised the stage fare from six to ten cents, have 
found the innovation impracticable, and have pny? re- 
duced the fare from ten cents to six. In this matter of th 
omnibus we may properly exclaim, Si sic omnia /—————— 
All the Canadian y have been re-elected, except Mr. 
Foley, Postmaster-General, who was defeated by a large ma- 
jority, Parliament will meet in on the of May. 
————The new Japanese ps al to Europe, consistin 
of 85 persons, has arrived at ecg Kong.—— © 
deep! t to hear of the failure of the Seal Fisheries of 
Newfoundland, of the loss of many vessels, and of pete 
tions and suffering of hundreds of hardy seamen. e are 
yet without particulars. 


kutperial Parliament. 


























The most interesting occurrences of the week took place in | T€Y 


the House of Commons, on the 12th inst. They are thus 
summed up by a Liverpool paper of the next morning. 

Government found itself again Jast night in a minority on a 
division. Mr, Lowe is not popular in the House of Commons. 
As Minister of Education he has been repeatedly declared 
wrong. Lord Rosert Ceci. referred to the routilation of the 
reports of the Inspectors of Schools, and stated that the omis- 
sions referred to statements not able to Government. 
He demanded that the House should have all the facts before 
it, and made a motion to that effect.—Mr. Lows admitted the 
statement.. The reports were not always in comp with 
tae estes duty, and in such cases were sent back to 
bee pera to Paget If ie He rigid heh to 

ave complete re co aye them, but the expense 
would be Sconarabe On a division the mation was carried 
by 101 to 93, leaving Ministers in a mirority of 8. 

In the early part of the evening, Mr. Horsmaw, who has 

—_ Denmark under his on, intimated that on the 
0 
nouncing the treaty of 1852 as guaranteeing the independence 
of Denmark, and ‘the second requesting her Majesty not to 
ive her assent to any ¢ 
erence until such engagements have been made known to 
Parliament. 

A reference to the Suez Canal drew from Lord PALMERSTON’ 
the observation that some or forty thousand men were 
uselessly employed in See n dirt and sand, while they 

ty) 


could be much better em in growin nD. 
Mr. Maevutre introd the su ject. of Dana's 


warn vessels as to the position of the danger. 


manna bene ng to 
ng} place in aS ee De ee and 


. T. P. Cooke left a} 


night he would submit two. Resolutions—one pro- — 


ts entered into at the Con- | 9th inst., the 


ail” large diamonds. 


to Cork harbour more safe; difference of opinion existed as 
to the best means, but a new light at Roches Point would 
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85 zr The sale. of thn opllection. 9f 
manu- 


INTERESTING 


amateurs ~ from all of ._Europe. princip 
Act Pent Il Seneal atentiliann “Le Livre @. 
Roi Henri IL, et de la Reine Catherine de Medicis,” contain- 
je ter. fraps miniatures of the Royal Family of France, at- 
to Clouet, and five by Petitot added to the volume, 
was knocked down for 60,0002 The purchaser was M. 
de Jouy, ‘scting either for the Emperor himself or for the 
Musée des Souyerains. “ Orationes otissime,” &., a va- 
luable man pk on vellum, written by Louise de Savoie, 
mother of L, for her daughter Marguerite de Valois, 
with beautiful miniatures, an octavo volume 
bound in red morocco, was purchased by M. Techener for 
8,210f “Priéres Chrétiennes,” on vellum, 8yo., with perfo- 
rated borders, in a magnificent mosaic binding, and containing 
the miniatures of the fifteenth century, cut from a “Livre 
d’Heures,” fetched 1,260f. ‘‘ Exercise de Penitence, dedié a 
la Reine,” on yellum, 8vo., with perforated borders, rich] 
bound in co ents, containing the cipher of Louis Xi 
and Anne of Austria, and ornamented with numerous minia- 
tures, several of them in camaieu, 2,020f. The “ Livre de Chasse 
de Gaston Phebus, 5,000f. The “Hore Virginis,” in Latin, 
on vellum, 8vo., with 107 miniatures, and 24 vignettes accom- 
panying the calendar at the poaaaing. of the volume, was 
purchased by the uis ‘Costa de uregard for 3,500f. 
“ Liber de Vit& Christi,’ by Ludolphe le Chartreux, 3 vols., 
folio, in double columns, bound in violet velvet, and embel- 
lished with numerous miniatures, was bought by M. Didot for 
8,800f. “ Hors Latine,” on vellum, 8vo., with tortoiseshell 
lids, and containing fifteen large, highly-finished miniatures in 
, 1,720f. “ Hore Latine,” on vellum, wide margins, 
4to., well bound in law calf, tooled and embellished with nine- 
teen line miniatures, 1,330f. The “ Livre d’Heures” of Queen 
Jeanne de Navarre, 1,000f. The total proceeds of the sale 
amounted to 98,075f. 


Muses ox CenTraL AmErica.—One of the most striking 
characteristics of the mule is his ayersion to the ass, and the 
pride he takes in his relationship to the horse ; which instincts 
are met by obtrusiveness in the ass, and by indifference in the 
horse. If an ass at any time—urged by the vanity peculiar to 
its race as related to the mule—happens to fall in witha 
drove of mules, he will, in all ae be kicked and 
lamed by his proud relatives. A horse, on the contrary, takes 
a dis! position in a drove of the mules. The latter 
crowd around him, and follow his movements, exhibiting a 
violent Jealousy, sogh, trying to stand nearest his high-bred 
relative. This instinct is employed to keep together the droves 
of mules on a journey or at pasture, by putting a mare to the 
drove, with a bell round her neck, and called the bell-mare. This 
aninzal is led day and night by a cord, and the whole drove is 
thus kept under control, and will not leave their queen. It is 
therefore very difficult to separate the drove. The man who 
leads the mare is instructed, in case of an attack from the In- 
dians, to leap upon the back of the animal, and take refuge 
in the w: encampment, whither the drove is sure to fol- 
low him. Even if the Indians succeed in separating any from 
the drove, they find it difficult to them off. The animals 
incessantly attempt to turn back, and the travellers are thus 


he Indians, in consequence, use every means to get 

of the mare; and if they succeed in this, the whole 

ve is lost to their owners. If several horses are in a drove 

of mules, the danger is that the latter becomes dispersed ; and 

this is the reason that, in these journeys, saddle-horses are not 
allowed to go lodse, but are led by a cord.—Frobel. 


Gaitty SauMon.—I venture to that the condition 
of the teeth in the jaw submitted by Mr. J. K. Lord to the 
inspection of our admirable instructor, Mr. F. Buckland, may 
be attributed to another cause as welkas to eating gritty sal- 
mon. (v. Alion of last week.) Exactly the same state of 
the teeth as that described by Mr. Buckland prevails with 
= of the old-fashioned bison-hunters of the west. At 
first | was.at.a loss to understand this, but the cause soon be- 
came ap t. Bison, upon some plains, are followed in 
clouds of dust as sharp and cutting as powdered granite, and 
the of the teeth of the pursuer in his excitement, 
soon wears them down to the pulp or quick. A companion 
of mine, who in his day had been a mighty hunter, and had 
slain hundreds of these monarchs of the wilderness, could, 
not stir out of doors in dusty weather without a handker- 
chief to his mouth, so sensitive were his teeth.— W. Lort. 


TueaTres DESTROYED BY FirE.—History records, withia 
the last century, the destruction of gt ard of theatrical 
Eten RN: Aste pune 4 SWE a ar 

en, : "3s Am eatre, 1; Sur- 

Theatre, 1805 ; Covent G en, 1808, 1856 ; Drury Lane, 
1809 ; Adelphi (Edinburgh), 1858; Lyceum fcoten), 1830 ; 
Falmouth, 1792; Glasgow, 1780, 1845; chester, 1789 ; 
Olympic (London), 1849; Opera House, Haymarket, 1788; 
Pavilion, 1856; Quebec, 1846 ; Saragossa (600 lives lost), 1778; 
and in our own country the Richmond in 1811, the 
Park Theatre in 1848 and the Bowery Theatre at three differ- 
ent times, to say nothing of less conspicuous places. 


More Discoverres at PomPEt.—Five new rooms have 
recently been b t to light at Pompeii, between the Via 
piaetee and dyes Auguati, nas ily ym the Forum. 

one 0 a many pieces wrap in 
napkins haye been found, most o the napkin Deng sl fo a 
good state of preservation. Among the other es found 
there is a beautiful little seal, with the syllables anz. mo. en- 
graved be og it. M. Fioretti considers them to be the abbre- 
viation of a proper name— Anicetus Modestus. 

Antiquarians certainly make bold guesses, from slight 

















Her Masnery’s Costums.—At the Court for the reception 
of the Diplomatic Corps, held at poccngnan Palace on the 
. ress, covered with 
deep black and crape 
lisse in the of the cap of Mary with dia- 


é 

monds, and « long white crape lisse veil attached ‘to it: Her 
‘Riband, Star, and Badge of the. Garter, a 

and large cross, cont. the Prince Con- 

opal set.in 


Majesty wore the - 3 
sort’s miniature, and a brooch composed of a 


recently made her first appearance on the New York stg 
the Olympic, as Rosine in the play of “Our Wife.” 
Winter is a young lady of interesting personal appearance, ang 
very well-known in literary circles as the author of some 
cessfal stories and sketches. Her passion, however, is for the 
stage, to the of which she has devoted herself, for som, 
time past, Her t was made at Rochester, and its succes 
surpassed fhe Pxpeetations of her most sanguine friends, 
will 


FF 


Winter isn affected and charming, and with a little 
more experience become an established favourite in thy 
line she has marked out for herself—N. Y. Ilustrated Neus, 
ee cae oneal 
. Obituary. 

Tue DuKE pe Paumetta—The Duke de Palmelia, Mg. 
quis de Souza-Holstein, who has just died at Lisbon, (ang 
whose decease has been already recorded,) was one of the most 
eminent statesmen of tony Born in 1786, at 
where his father ———— rtugal, he became himself, jn 
1808, Minister of Portugal in Spain; in 1814, Minister » 
London ; in 1815, Plenipotentiary of Portugal at the Cop. 
ewe of Vienna, in 1823, Ambassador at Paris; Minister of 

oreign Affairs at Lisbon, and author of the Portuguese ¢op. 
stitution, then Ambassador at London, and in 1827 again 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Having been dismissed and ¢y. 
iled by Don Miguel, he went to London, where he 
signs service to Don Pedro’s daughter, Maria da Gloria, fy 
1882 he became President of the Regency at Terceira; and jp 
1834, President of the first Cabinet of the young Queen of 
Portugal. Since then he has been sometimes at the head of 
affairs, sometimes in exile, but has always remained faithful to 
his liberal convictions. 
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At Fort Gomer, near Gosport, Major Wollaston Clerke, 26, 
Cameronians.—At Bouchurch, Isle of Wight, Struan Robertgon, 
Chief of Clan Donnachd, aged 47.—At Winkfield, G. Denn 
Scott, late Captain Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards.—At Lee, 

J. Henderson, R.N., late Surgeon of H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth’ 
—At Maida-hiti, W. E. Amiel, Esq., Commander R.N.—At Hali- 
fax, N.8., Lt. J. D. Knox, H.M. 16th Regt.—At Was 
Major-Gen, Totten, U.8., Engineers, an aged and very distin, 
officer, Chief Engineer under Gen. Scott in Mexico, and created 
Brigadier-General for meritorious services there. He graduated at 
West Point in 1805; and was confirmed in the rank of Major- 
Gen., by the U.S. Senate, only a few hours before his d on 
Friday of last week.—At Boston, Mr. T. Blanchard, inventor of 
many ingenious machines. 


Appoiutnutents. 


ImportTaNT COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut.-Governor 
has been a Lieut.-General, Governor-in-Chief, and 
Admiral of Jamaica.—The Hon, Manners Sutton, formerly Lieut,- 
Governor of New Brunswick, has been appointed Governor of 
Trinidad.—Sir Richard Graves M‘Donnell, late Governor of South 
Australia, has been appointed Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia.— 
Mr, Anthony Musgrave, Governor of St. Vincent, has been ap. 
pointed Governor of Newfoundland, in the room of Sir A. Banner. 
mang who retires.—Mr. R. Rawson, C.B., Colonial Secretary at the 
Cape of Good Hope, is appointed Governor of the Bahamas. 
Lieut.-Governor Col. Maclean proceeds from British Caffraria to 
be Governor of Natal.—Mr. Te. Berkeley, Colonial Sec: 
of British Honduras, is appointed Lieut.-Governor of St. Vin 
in the room of Mr. Musgrave, appointed to Newfoundland.— 





Arup. 


Honour To a Goop. Souprer.—At Montreal, on M 
week, the Brigade of Guards, the 30th Regt., and the 
Rifles, paraded on the Champ de Mars, to witness an interest 
ing ceremony. A good conduct and long service medal was, 
through the hands of Major-General Lindsay, added to the 
medals already worn by Private Long.of H. M. 30th 
The General delivered a brief and stirring address to 
troops assembled, narrating the services of Benjamin ‘ 
who had done his duty well and soldierlike for more than 
years, and had been one year and 154 days in the Crimes) 
where he took part in most of the engagements, and was pre- 
sent at the storming of the Redan. After exhorting the 
younger men on the field to imitate the example thus set 
them, and so merit the distinguished honour which Her Ma 
jesty the > are: yb hands, was about to confer upon pri- 
vate. Besjamin Long, the General dismounted and. ap 
proached the soldier, and attached the ribbon, from which the 
honourable badge was suspended, to his breast, contin 
in the same clear tone, “I‘now decorate him with the m 
which he has so well earned.” Having done so, the General 
shook the soldier cordially by the hand, and directed him to 
take a position beside himself and the colours, whilst the 
troops marched in slow and quick time. The soldiét 
then rejoined his regiment; the General and Staff left the 
field ; and the troops returned to their respective quariers. 


The ey 7 gem _——- a the Whitworth and Am- 
systems of artillery at Shoeburyness has been 
The Armstrong guns are three 12-pr. breech-loaders ay 
muzzle-loading shunt guns of the same calibre. Mr. Whit 
worth has three of the same calibre. There are also three 
Armstrong 70-pr: breech-loaders and®three 70-pr. muzzle 
loaders, against three Whitworth muzzle-loaders of like calibre. 
It is said that 3,000 rounds from each. will be fired, and the 
guns remaining after this amount of endurance will be sub- 
ected to a series of proofs, with gradually increasing charges. 
by trials ‘will — over two or three months at ere 
Sergeant of the Regt, was hung at Corfu on 
ult., for the murder of his wife. There was t difficulty in 
ore v hangman, 2 > hey had rout etd fork 
any 0 own ple, if t nown him to 
chs'gertiof mevenioctian: He was brought over secretly from 
Albania, and wore a mask all the time he was in Corfu. 


; Navy. 
Rear-Adm. the Hon. Charles G. J. B, Elliot, C.B.,is official: 
Wy Appointed Commander-in-Chief on the south-east coast_of 
erica, y. Rear-Adm. Warren, whose 
ent ae Hillyer, late: in command of the Cadmus, 
will, it is said, shortly commission 





period of service has 
the Constance, 39, at De 


—-Th i y 17, arrived abe 
vonport e Russian corvette Varaigna, Sar 


Bermuda on the 1st. inst., frem an unsu uiZe 
search of the Ré Galantuomo.” The ore md ex , 
heavy weather, and sustained damage to radder.—lIt is rt 
‘moured that Admiral Wilkes, U.8.N., has been found 

of disobedience of orders, and will be cashiered. If he 
‘been cashiered for his wanton assault 

his reckless endéavour to bring on ano 

might have beet 
from the 
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spectively, “The and ‘The Golden Bow.” These works | of love ni stricken down inher passage by stroke. 

468 New Publications. are variously m ous, but none deserves especial praise. This, vagal as originally anges or the age, fe teous. i 
ue’ Frank Moore, the industrious editor of the “ Rebellion contains, however, a lovely -boy’s 4 @ pasto 

bi ” and of “ Lyrics of Loyalty,” has just added « com- GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA. Geiker weles . oH romance for the herolie ere she wends 

to the’ later work, entitled Rebel’ Rhymes. It is pub-| A stranger experience is not on our record than that of| The last act is before the chapel of the Three Maries, at 


rate G.P. Putnam. It contains one hundred and 


jdewof theee are well executed: the remainder is made 

of the most absolute and unqualified trash. The excep- 
ond’ are [entitled as follows :—* The Heart of Louisiana ;” 
«Maryland ;” “A Cry to Arms;” “The Blue Cockade ;” 
«The Old Rifleman ;” “From the South to the North;” 
oppinking of the Soldiers;’ “Beyond the Potomac ;” 
«Jgckson ;” “ Civile Bellum ;” and “The Virginians of the 
Valley.” But none of these rise above mediocrity. 
The spirit of the book is defiant and sanguinary. 
What the writers lack in poetic genius, they make up 
in patriotic fervour. Their scorn of Yankees ie evidently sin- 

e—hnowever unmelodiously expressed. One of them, per- 
nitting his inspiration to overwhelm his integrity, has laid 
yilent hands on a poem of Dr. Maginn’s (p. 110), beginning, 


[give my soldier boy a blade,”—which has been in circula- = 


tion upwards of twenty years. Mr. Moore overlooks this theft. 
Ass whole, the’collection is vastly inferior to the “ Lyrics of 
loyalty,” though there is nearly as much rubbish in the latter 
win the former. War does not inspire poetry—least of all 
(wil War. The best poems, that we have seen, incidental to 
thé present strife, whether of Northern or Southern origin, 


ue those which sorrow has sung, beside the thick graves of | 8* 


joved.ones, or over the mournful spectacle of national fratri- 





cide. 

The novels of Holme Lee are generally remarkable for the 
gaceand truthfulness and piquancy of their pictures of still 
lifejand their portraitures of quaint character. These merits 
appear in Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes, the latest of this popu- 
gt Writer’s stories, which the Harpers have just added to their 
“Litrary of Select Novels.” The life at Whinstane Tower, 
st Hurtlemere House, and at Brookfall, is particularly well de- 
gfibed, and the characters of Mrs. Sara Grandage, Rachel, and 
Annis, are fine specimens of the author’s power of analysis 
wi delineation. There are other scenes and other per- 
susin the tale, that deserve as hearty approbation, on the 
sore of fidelity to nature, and delicate drawing. The plot— 
which rests on the concealed identity of a child, who has been 
solen, and is thought to be dead—is less happily conceived 
tin illustrated. It piques curiosity, however—which is 
aough for most readers, The real excellence of the book 
consists in its characterization, its sweet domestic scenery, and 
iy pare, cheerful sentiment. Its style too, is commendable, 
semooth, picturesque, and always appropriate. 





In the Albion of November 28th, 1863, we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the elegant reprint, by the Messrs. Ap- 
peton, of Mr. Charles Merivale’s History of the Romans Under 


te Empire. The third volume of this standard work has just | 0 


wen published. It covers the period from the death of Julius 
(egsr to the monarchy of Octavius. The narrative is very in- 
‘esting, and the chapters on the constitution of the Empire, 
iymilitary and financial systems, its social grades, etc., are 
itsttuctive and valuable in the highest degree. No scholar 
wiloverlook this History ; no student, who wishes to become 
iwholar, should neglect itsaid. It is trustworthy as to facts ; 
wi itis written in an excellent style—vivid, without extra- 
vagance, and precise, without coldness. 

The-Appletons have also published a little work, on The 
Management of Steel, by Mr. George Ede. The author is a 
practical mechanic, and his directions as to forging, harden- 
ing, tempering, annealing, shrinking, and expanding steel, 
méalso as to the case-hardening of iron, will be useful to all 
workers in those metals. 





Atthe time when Captain Speke’s success in settling the 
woblem, as to the source of the Nile, was first made public, 
Vemiade copious extracts from the current accounts of his ad- 
Yealtires ; and these again were followed by occasional men- 
tion of his vind voce descriptions given at Scientific receptions 
in England, and by a critique upon his new book when it ap- 
pated in our metropolis. We need not therefore do more at 
Msemt, than announce that the Messrs. Harpers have repro- 
mee this extremely interesting narrative, with all the care 
ud fidelity that mark their republications of elaborate and 
iluirsted travels. The volume is a handsome octavo of 

j entitled Journal of Discovery of the Source of the 

#and though already somewhat familiar with its contents, 
Wiust say that we have looked over it with undiminished 
tlagure. ‘There is a map, of course ; and there are portraits 
the two resolute Captains, Speke and Grant; while the 
Wolcuts are almost innumerable. The whole isa vast fund 
miertainment and information, all the more acceptable that 

\#written in off-hand and unpretending style. 


NEW MUSIC. 


MW. B. Bradbury has published ‘a rallying song,” entitled 
$a sound among the Forest Trees’—the words by Miss 
the music by the publisher. It is conceived as a ‘ po- 
and is, therefore, warm with the war-fever of the 


Waters has published “The Cloud with the Silver 
it Thou ever Think of Me, Love?” “ 


















ew Tast, when ~ aye was ara See, 
, ; nor one more difficult to convey to the public out 
specimens of verse, the work of thirty-eight. writers, exaggera 
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tion. The impression may be briefly stated as un: 
der: two acts of periect enj ent, then one of wondering 
disapprobation, and, afterwards, two of admiration, with large 
exceptions. Let us enter into details which will explain what 
has been said, and explain, too, what we distinctly state that 
this chequered pleasure in M. Gounod’s new work does not, 
in the smallest possible degree, shake our opinion of him as a 
composer. 
It may be remembered that, in the New Year’s number of 
this journal, an outline was offered of M. Mistral’s lovely Pro- 
vengal poem, indicating not merely the treasure of simple and 
impassioned tenderness casketed in it, but also the vivid and 
truthful colouring of its scenery. How such a clever man as 
M. Carre could have missed both, in some most important 
passages, in arranging the tale, retaining the while certain 
and features ineligible for stage presentation,—how a 
man of poetic genius like M. Gounod could have consented 
(under the’ seduction of ana admiration of the 
m) to work on the canons thus furnished,—are among the 
vexatious mysteries of the musical drama—vexatious, because 
be the story ever so simply beautiful, and the composer ever 
so thoroughly imbued with its beauty, his inspiration must 
fail when the scene does not warrant it; his feet instinctively 
refase to bear him over the bridge when its planks are rotten. 
“Mireille” opens with a pastoral overture, well sustained, 
and wrought up to an excellent climax. The first act is 
among the mulberry-trees of Provence, where the girls are 
thering leaves for the silk-worms. A more delicious and 
fresh chorus for female voices (not forgetting that in Beeth- 
oven’s “ King Stephen”) does not exist. The burden is irre- 
sistible ; and the entrance of Taveu, the wise woman (Madame 
Faure-Lefebvre), and of Mireille (Madame Miolan-Carvalho) 
among the girls, who are talking of their lovers, could not be 
better devised. Exquisite, too, is the duett between the he- 
roine, daughter of a rich tarmer, Ramon (M. Petit), and the 
poor basket-maker, Vincent (M. Morini), on whom she has be- 
stowed her love, to the great scorn of her ambitious com- 
panions. One phrase ‘alone, “Oh c’ Vincent, comme il sait 
gentiment tout dire,” would suffice to stamp its writer as a 
man of delicate and individual genius, were there not hun- 
dreds of the kind from his hand. The act—or rather call it 
prelude—closes with a resumption of the first chorus dying 
away behind the scenes. 
Act'the Second opens with a Furandole (or Provencal 
dance) and chorus, including a two-part ballad, with chorus, 
sung by Mireille and Vincent. Here, again, M. Gounod is in 
his happiest vein. The dance has a rustic brilliancy and ani- 
mation; the ballad telling how & certain Magali treated her 
lovers, a characteristic and quaint tenderness not to be sur- 
owe ps Their value, whether in point of musical fancy or 
ocal colouring, will be felt, if they be compared with the best 
pages of Halévy’s ‘ Val d’Andorre’ or M. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Par- 
don.’ Music fuller of open-air sunshine was never written. 
The ballad of Yat is peculiar as an example of rhythm, 
written in bars of 9-8 and 6-8 tempo alternately, yet without 
any apparent halt or dislocation. Next comes a song for 
Taweu, which is no less excellent ; then an air of parade for 
Mireille, which, effective though it be, we like the least of any- 
thing in the act. Being out of place, its writer has fallen out 
of style, and written the usual opera cavatina. Now, enters 
urrias, the brutal bull-fighter (M. Ismael), and wooes the re- 
luctant Mireille in a sufficiently rough song. When, after her 
lively indifference, her explicit avowal makes it clear to him 
that she will have none of his vows, her heart having been al- 
Teady given away, he calls in Ramon, her father, to maintain 
his cause, and simultaneously appear Viswent, Vincenette, his 
sister (Madame Reboux), and Ambroise (M. Wartel), his father, 
the basket-maker, who comes to ask the hand of Mireille for 
her lover. The farmer is outraged at such presumption, and, 
deaf to Mireille’s prayers and appeal to the memory of her 
dead spokes, Sxines her foe “" to seek, ‘4 Mo plete rye 
and disgrace. ‘This is the stuff o which is 
co. ncred with admirable vigour and character,. Nothii 
can be at once more truly pathetic and forcible than the ses- 
tett, led by Mireille, “ A vos pieds, hélas! me 7 coeaing 
with one of those clear and distinguished phrases of which 
Gounod possesses the secret, The streito, with chorus, which 
closes the act is more according to the ordinary pattern. 

Up to this point the music of “ Mireille” sustains at least the 
reputation of the writer of “ Faust,” if it do not add to it, by 
exhibiting him as a perfect master of scenic colour. The sun 
of the South of France, we repeat, is in it... With Act the 
Third—or the Fantastic Act—we arrive at the rotten bridge 
spoken of, This no ic could enable our musician to cross. 
It opens with a weird and elyish scene, where M. Gounod 
has fallen into a remembrance of, or coincidence with, Men- 
delssohn’s well-known presto scherzando in ¥ shi minor. 
This is followed by a chorus of the sympathizing friends of 
the rejected Ourrias, and this by a duett betwixt the bull- 
fighter and his successful rival, not without passages of vigour. 

or a reason to be given presently, this, the best number in 
the act, was omitted in the first representations ; thus leaving 
the audiente in doubt as to the reason of the remorse of Our- 
rias when he returns to the stage, after having, he believes, 
killed his man. Then Taveu, the wise w , Te-ap : 
who is to restore Vincent to life; but it would seem as if here 
again stage difficulty presented itself ; since this incident, too 
has been removed, thereby rendering subsequent scenes all 
but impossible to understand. We are now beside the Rhone, 
with its phantoms of drowned lovers wandering in the moon- 
hght, scaring the conscious-stricken Ourrias, who attempts to 
cross the riverin the supernatural boat, which always sinks 
when there is a murderer on board, and is drowned accord- 
ingly. Nothing can be more picturesque and weird than this 
’s poem—few things can be more weari- 
some ane  tpeckes ta than 4 it is seen and heard in the 
opera. For spectres (always dangerous dramatis persona 
have Ondines ; and in the music, M. Gounod’s sense of the 
re many tre so awfully displayed in his “Nonne ay ge bool 
is here exchanged for that which is farfetched and sickly; 
which tires in place of exciting the slightest thrill of terror. 
As this act stands, it dooms “ Mireille.” 

Act the Fourth is better as a whole. It opens with a stout, 
if not a very new, chorus of reapers, followed by the duet be- 
twixt and her lover’s sister, in which the latter ac- 












for his deliverance. This is done in another of those sub 
hhrases which mark th Stes oS ie eyated 
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which she arrives to die in the arms of her lover, who has fol- 
lowed her (and whose livin; ig te ae ope is so inexplicable 
as to be all but absurd), and of her father who has torgiven her, 
and consents when too late to save her. Here we have religious 
prcnae, march and chorus, with the true French colour in 
t, a scene for the tenor, omitted in representation, and a final 
trial and apotheosis, than which those closing “ Faust” were 
better because the first. 

Such is “ Mireille,” and the above remarks give one reason 
for conceiving that unless the last three acts be remodelled, 
with 1 suppression (as in the fantastic scene), condensa- 
tion, and it may be the introduction of new action and inci- 
dent to make the story clearer, the opera may fail to keep the 
stage, in spite of the many beauties which have been 6 ed, 
in spite of M. Gounod having shown in it advance, if that could 
be, in his treatment of the orchestra. It is worth every one’s 
while to see that this is thoroughly and unflinchingly , done. 
It would be vexatious, indeed, for the sake of all concerned, 
were so much genius, labour, time, and cost to prove thrown 
away. 

The performance of “ Mireille” is excellent, with one im- 

rtant drawback, the part of the lover. Tenors are difficult 
‘olk to handle, all the world over. There are those who com- 
promise operas by the exactions and caprices of their vanity 
—there are those who are yet more seriously da’ » by 
their utter incompetence. The Vincent of the Théatre Ly- 
rique belo to the latter company. The other artists al- 
ready named are al! thoroughly sufficient—save Madame Mio- 
lan-Carvalho, who deserves another epithet. To praise her 
too highly would be impossible. Her voice, on Monday in 
perfect tune, was equal to every demand made by the poet for 
power, pathos, and passion—her execution is as finished and 
boundless as ever—her accent is such as has not been heard 
since Madame Persiani left the stage—her declamation is as 
fine and delicate as if she were a comedian who had better 
words than opera platitudes to deliver. But even such con- 
summate art and feeling as hers may fail to save “ Mireille,” 
unless a thorough reform and compression of three fifths of 
7 opera be undertaken and carried out.— Paris letter, March 





THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


On Saturday last, April 23, the corner-stone of the proposed 
monument to Shakspeare, was laid in the New York Central 
Park. The ceremonies were brief, but interesting and impres- 
sive, and were witnessed by a select audience comprising 
Lay fey our theatrical and literary notabilities. 

After the performance by Dodsworth Band of the Soldiers’ 
Chorus,from “Faust,” (why not something from a Shakspearian 
Opera?) Andrew H. Green, on behalf of the Central Park 
Commission, called the assembly to order, and read the authori- 
zation of the laying of the foundatiun of the monument. 
After this, Judge Daly thus addressed the assemb! : “We 
assemble at this place to-day, the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Shakspeare, to lay the corner stone 
of a memorial work of art to be erected here in attestation of 
the respect and veneration with which the name of Shakspeare 
is cherished by the American people. We who speak the 
Boviish tongue, and inherit with our language the treasures of 
its literature, have presented to us in the occasion which gives 
to this day its genet significance, an opportunity to do what 
will be done in England and ames to manifest by some 
public act our sympathy with, appreciation of, and common 
property in the works which Shakspeare has left for the de- 
light and instruction of mankind, and which, if we omitted to 
do, would be a reflection upon us as an intellectual and culti- 
vated people. The time, it is true, is not propitious. We are 
involved in war; but Germany is also in the ‘same situation ; 
and it isa mark of the superior cultivation of both nations 
that, with the heavy responsibilities and great exactions that 
such an event creates, we can, notwithstanding, pay our tri- 
bute, when it is appropriate that we should do so, to the me- 
mory of the most prominent man in the whole range of litera- 
ture. That rank, by common consent, has been conceded to 
. No writer of any age or nation, has sounded so 
deeply the depths of human nature, or portrayed with equal 
power the passions that deform and the virtues that dignify 
and adorn it. The productions of no other mind have satis- 
fied so completely the varied tastes of men, and called forth to 
the same extent the applause of the multitude, with the admi- 
ration of the profound. While other great writers are 
marked by characteristics which ish them from each 
other, he appears to have possessed every merit of which they 
were separately capable, and to have had attributes of his own 
wherein none have approached him. In him the greatest 
contrasts unite and the most opposite qualities—the power of 
portraying, with equal truth, the ingenuousness of innocence 
and the subtlety of crafti—of exhibiting all that is high and 
noble with all that is mean in human character—the most 
luxuriant and powerful i tion allied to the most delicate 
layful fancy—an exuberant and overflowing humour, 
com) with a subtle and penetrating wit—the highest soar- 
ings of human thought and the profoundest maxims of humen 
wadeuhy in connection with the minutest delineation of the 
weaknesses, the vices and the follies of men—in a word, he 
has represented the infinite diversity of human nature as no 
other man has ever painted it, and as probably no other man 
ever will. To his fame we can add nothing by this erection. 
He has built his own monument in his works, and was himself 
aware how perpetual that monument would be. To the un- 
known to whom he addressed his fifty-fifth sonnet he 
has, with prophetic consciousness of his future immortality, 
expressed himself in these words :— 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared by sluttish time. 
When wasteful wars shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars’ sword, nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory, 


“ And again, in the eighty-first sonnet :— 


Your monument shall be my gemple verse, 
Which eyes not P hal created ehallo'et read. 


You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes even in the mouths of men. 


“ But, feeling as we do, to quote again from his own works, 
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duty comes most appropriately ; 
was himself Aye ~ er, and I shall. th 
a. distin, 
of this city, and the o! 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone.” 
Mr. James H. Hackett then stepped forward and spoke as 


re call upon Mr. 
ed member of that profession, a native 
American actor present,jo perf 


“Having the honour thus committed to me, I will proceed 
at once, in the presence of this assembl 
stone of the first monument proposed to 
in bonour of William Shakspeare. 
on one of my associates, Mr, Will 
adding a, few of his own to t 

0 just now so eloquently and impressively ut- 
own voice being hushed 
act.” 


, and afterwards will rely 


tered by his Honour Jud, 
in the performance of th 
Mr, Hackett then took the trowel and mallet and went 
through the ceremony of laying the stone, which was lowered 
into its place under the direction of Mr. Ry: Su 
intendent of the Park. The trowel was retained by Mr. 

as a relic of the event. Duri 
ayed the Wedding March from the 


ream. 
Mr. Wheatley was then introduced, and delivered the fol- 


idsummer Night’s 


“ Standing as I do in the midst of the wisdom and the re- 
verence of our great city, I ma 
in attempting to address you. 
reverend divines, btatesmen, poets, authors, actors—all un 
on this the three kundredth anniversary of Shakspeare’s birth 
to do honour to his memory—the myriad-minded Shaks- 
peare, the sweet swan of Avon, the deer stealer —of hearts. 


‘* Each scene of varied life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new. 


“Tt is plainly observable in our theatres that spectators of 
are never wearied of representations of 
‘ith every year of lengthening life the lovers 
poetry and the observers of mankind feel the links which 
bind their affections to him grow stronger. 
spirit and action of his scenes excite the attention and the ima- 
ation ; in maturer years the wonderful variety and truth- 
delineation of the characters and the exquisite beauty of 
the images that enrich every page are more sensibly appreci- 
ated, and when many ordinary enjoyments of life are dimi- 
nished by sti advancing time the reader recurs to Shaks- 
peare and finds the charm unbroken. Thus through 9]l the 
st of life, delighted and instructed, we ate inclined to 
vield full assent to the warmly expressed judgment of Hal- 
lam, that ‘ the name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our lite- 
rature—is the greatest in all literature.” 
Mr. Wheatley concluded by readin 
National airs were then play 
Gunther said a few words on the formal partici D 
of the city in the events of the day. 


well feel some diffidence 
ere we find grave jud 


a dozen or so of 
; after which Mayor 


A sign ws then placed 
he following words upon it—* The site of 
Shakspeare’s monument,” This concluded the ceremonies 
which did not last an hour. 

Niblo’s (says the Times of Sunday) was crowded in the 
evening to witness Mr. Hackett’s F% 
by Mr. Wheatley in a manner which won for the latter new 
laurels, even though he be an acknowledged artist. The re- 

were upwards of $1,200, which will 
e Monument Fund. 
udience, there being neither 
Oth’s Romeo was, as all his ef- 
forts are, chaste and elegant, and Miss Avonia Jones, as 
enviable reputation. The receipts 
t " um’s was also crowded to its 
capacity, and the returns will be very handsome. 


jaf’, He was supported 


ceipts of the evenin 
be appropriated to 

Garden was an overflow 
sitting or standing room. 


Juliet, added to a 


THE SORROWS OF LORD DUDLEY. 


Ifa clear conception of what she wants, and an inflexible 
resolution to have it, are attributes of which a heroine is made, 
the terrible Mrs. Southey, who summoned the Ear! of Dudley 
before the W: magistrates last week for an assault, 
In other years Mrz. Southey had borne 
another name. But having been “legally” separated from a 
“bad” husband, she had united her fortunes to those of Mr. 
Southey, a professional billiard-marker, whose settlement on 
her seems to have consisted chiefly of the contingent chances 
of a gambling debt due from the Hon. Dudley 
has not yet been paid. 


is a heroine all over. 


So, at least, Mr. Southey 
Lord Dudley in a paper addressed to him upon the subject, in 
which he says that he had “entered into a union with this 
hat their lives were at issue on the 
Taking this Utopian view of the 
object of existence, Mrs. Southey and her new consort felt it 
species of holy war, not merely 
adley Ward but against the whole family 
udley. The consequence was that the name of Southey 
became a terror to that noble house. Nobody seems to have 
been safe; and Mrs. Southey’s visits—if it is not uachivalrous 
to say so—differed in this one respect from 
they were neither few nor far between., The 
supported the siege with much firmness. He was willing to 
pay any legal debts his brother might have incurred; but fra- 
ternal debts of honour he repudiated altogether. In 
showed great good sense; and any one, except a woman of | M 
commanding genius, would perhaps have been satisfied with 
extracting from him.that portion of the entire claim which 
Py Mrs. Southey 
orcestershire re- 


lady on the understandi 
settlement of this cl 


their duty to en 


under pressure he 

knew better. She was 
porters inform us—not merely of “ladylike manners,” but of 
“ great self-possession,” and she had.no notion of int- 
ing that being who had rescued her from the miseries. 
ried life. The Importunate Divorcée took a lesson from the 
sucoess of the Importunate Widow. She came, 
with pious assiduity, and 


mor Me stig 


or his housek 





THE /ALBLON. Aprit 30 
ambiticn, Mra. Southey arrived at the family residence in a/| familiar than welcome to the public ear, they would not by 
fly and refused to leave without seeing either Lord Dudley) recalled as was Robert Fowkes. He had a valid title to be 

wa ev Lord Dudley made up his mind that the| heard. He had to say for his fellows and himsgi 


hour for action had arrived. He went into the library where 
his energetic visitant was stationed, and requested her to 


—and he knew how to say it. 


is is the substance of 
he said: ‘Wearea 


lot, but we know when we're wa 


Mrs, Southey, being a heroine, did nothing of the kind. She used. We are much obliged to Mr. Woodford for the he 
recollected the object of her existence, and decided upon | has spoken of us—and we that if we hadn’t done our 
staying where she was. On this Lord Dudley took her by the | he’d have told usso afore this. Weare the strong arms and th, 
arm, to show her out. Mrs. Southey adopted at once and| weak brains. We do a deal’of hard work, but WE ATE NO tye 
with much promptness the advice addressed by Hannibal} without you, gentlemen, htsmen, engineers, and the like. 
to his troops on the eve of one of his i 


greatest battles. She 

made for Dudley’s face, and seized him stoutly by the 
whiskers. A struggle ensued—of which the flyman ap- 
pears to have been at least a partial eye-witness from his 
por outside the front door—and which ended in Mrs, 
wen Be withdrawal from the ~ mal = — bape her 

, leaving the enemy in possession o eld of action, 
w;, proceeded to. avenge her wrongs by summoning her 
aristocratic foe. Her arm, indeed, been hurt in the af- 
fray, and hot fomentations were applied to it by one of the 
Witnesses for the prosecution during the next fortnight. 
Homer relates how Venus engaged in deadly combat with 
Diomede, and how the hero wounded the goddess in the 
hand, Goddesses who seize noblemen by the whiskers can- 
not complain of a little rough usage in the strife; and if Mrs. 
Southey had not got into hot water first, she would 
not have had to put her arm into hot water afterwards. Still 
the Earl of Dudley is probably by this time aware that to 
bruise a woman’s arm is not a dignified nor a prudent feat, 
and that it is better to suffer violence from a woman’s fin- 
gers than to engage in an affray with her. 


indiscriminate attack. 

After very short deliberation, the Worcestershire magis- 
trates dismissed the charge 
prudence of involving him 


lic-houses in Great Britain by 
connection between the Ear 


the proceeding less than his Lordship; and the billiard-marker. 


who in the whole matter seems to be merely a sleeping-part- 
that his debt of honour is gradually disap- 
in the far distance. In these days of penny papers it 

choly thought that the quietest man may have his 


ner, regrets onl 


sa 
name made a household word, without any fault on his part 
by ladies of the resolution and inacity 
heroine. 
whose pecuni 

ever, considers 
who has not 


affairs are in disorder. Mrs. Southey, how 


solved, but that a brother must always be a brother. 


Ua 


like his neighbours, a nobleman finds that the scandals o 





his family are noised far and wide abroad; and that all the 
world is soon acquainted with the nature of the skeleton 


locked up in his cupboard.— London paper, Aprii 9. 
a 
Raruway Car ror Roya, TRAVELLERS.—On their las 








journey from Sandringham, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
rode in the new car provided for them by the Great _ ws “y 
Ss : 
the height inside 7ft. Zin. The interior is 
divided into three compartments, anteroom, saloon, and re- 
tiring-room. The length of the saloon is 12ft. 6in., with doors 
ahogany and English oak. a is roalaty raf 

y an glish oak, and is suspended on six 

wheels, furnished with steel axle and tires, with patent fasten- 
ings and axle boxes of an improved construction. The body 

the 


Railway Com 


.—The total length of this ca: 
the width Sit and 


































leading to the ante and retiring-rooms. 
made of m 


carriage is suspended on the under frame 
India rubber cushion springs, in order to deaden the’ 


aten 
ect oO 


Honduras mahogany, has been 
has been produced resembling pe 
tions, which correspond in style 

are painted in relief and etched with 


lished glass. The decora 


appearing pro 

ne are farther enriched by the armorial 

and Princess, and collars of the various Orders 
ed in accordance with the style of the 
The furniture and interior fittings are of elaboratel 
walnut; the carpet, an Axminster pile, has been d 
woven specially for this 





Scene axp SPEECH UNDER WaTER.—The Siar reporter| Vicksbur; 
was present at a curious celebration held on the 15th ult. 
in the last of the 
welve Apostles” 


iron bridge connecting the 
ham, and Dover Railway works at Black(riars. 


lery that 
FT Ane 


crowd, utterly bereft of com- 


55 feet below low-water mark in the Tham 
twelve caissons—irreverently dubbed “ The 
—fo' the piers of the 


ing the mouth of the shaft by a wooden 
winds through a maze of piles and scaffoldings, w 
at its bottom a noisily 
munication with the upper world except by a ‘skit,’ 
basket, used for bringing 
Halfa minute's ride inel 
the company. They num u 
whom were navvies, the other half engineers, con 


and cheese, flanked with bottles cf cham 
beer. The ceremony consisted in the 
these edibles and potables—to the accom 


and a 
grovod when a work is commenced or compleied. Amon 


Messrs. Peto and Betts), Mr. Watson, and 
arg Subp stbaber gee This last was coup 


Joba Eaves, the diver, sang a song that was 

as much for its sentiments as its 
that it was in praise of liquids more 
than Thames 


much ap, 
t and exh 


Fowkes,—a very genius of the 
into the 


jick and shovel. Hoisted b 
his comrades . han) Lave 


only accessible 


A nobleman’s 
whiskers, however, should be sacred; and so vital a part of 
the British Constitution cannot be too jealously guarded from 


oqrinn Lord Dudley. For the im- 
self in a personal quarrel with a 
woman of genius, he has amply paid in the notoriety at- 
tracted by the scene. A British nobleman summoned for an 
aseault cannot hide his light under a bushel ; and half the pub- 
this time are familiar with the 
of Dudley’s whiskers and Mrs. 
Southey’s arm. Mrs. Southey possibly objects to the fame of 


of the Worcester 
It seems a severe punishment for having a relation 


t the natural result of possessing a brother 
paid his bets ; holding, if we may judge from her 
whole story, that the tie of matrimony may be lawfull Tat 

ere 
is at all events no doubt but that, with the advantages enjoyed 
an aristocracy, come also some corresponding drawbacks. 


the sound and give additional ease to thesprings. The exter- 
ior has been treated in a novel style ; the wood, finely marked 
hly varnished till a surface 


with those of the interior, 
gold, the Danish cross 
minently in various portions of the design. The 
i ba the 
nt- 
meral decorations. 
carved 
gned and 
An improvement has been 
made in the form of the ceiling, groined arches having been 
introduced with a view to secure the most perfect ventilation, 
as well as to assist in the general effect of the ceiling decora- 
tion 


up the excavated gravel and clay. 
t vehicle made us one of 
a hundred, nearly half 
an 
visitors. In their midst was a rude table, laden with bread 


and gallons of 
friendly consumption of 

mene of speeches 
—very much the same sort of thing as goes.on above 
the toasts given were, of course, ‘Success to the New Rail- 
way,’ and the healths of Mr. Thomas, the resident engineer, 

essrs, Woodford and Dunbar (representing the contractors, 
iam Oxford, the gangman, who modestly responded. 
execution, seeing 
water. Tlie orator of the occasion was one John 


es into the ai a rst, 


he has invented that pump, for instance’—pointing to a gp,’ 
trivance of Mr. Woodford’s for keeping the caissons clear’, 
water. ‘You show us what to do, and we do it if we can’ 
An admiring hearer exclaimed, ‘Can! you always can’ 
orator continued, with the coolness of a debater, ‘If we can’t, 
we can’t, that’s all. Any how we do our duty. We're glad 
daly satisfied, and we wish you all good health ; and as | 
ave nothing more to say, I'll leave off.’ The speech Wag 
muscular as well as neat, and, if navvies had a gri vance, 
Robert Fowkes would be a formidable leader. The proceeg: 
ings might have lasted longer but for the gathering ofa very 
black cloud and the descent of a heavy shower. The gle. 
bration wound up with the anthem, which would still be ny. 
tional to Englishmen if they got to the centre of the earth. 
and if Father Thames has not exhausted his capacity of wonder. 
ing, since first the spade broke into his soft, stiff bed, he mug 
have been started by the chorus and the cheers that went 


from a depth where human foot has never trod before, ang 
will never tread again.” 


REMARKABLE BENEFICENCE.—I acquainted you with the 
appearance of a periodical devoted to fac-similes of the hand. 
writing of eminent people. In looking over one of the recent 
numbers I was struck by a touching letter from Casimir 
Delavigne. A poor literary man wrote him, in 1832, to beg 
for a loan of money. It unfortunately happened that the day 
the letter fell into Casimir Delavigne’s hands they were 
empty ; so he replied, stating the unfortunate circumstang 
which prevented him from relieving an unfortunate b ’ 
He signed his name and proceeded to fold the letter, when 
his conscience appealed to him in charity’s name not to tum 
off the beggar empty handed. He took his pen again and 
added this touching postscript : “ Sir, I cannot resist the paip. 
ful emotion I experience. I send you the only object of value 
I possess. Itisa repeetes: em, which I beg you will usein 
any way you may please. You will not deprive me of it, for 
I shall not use it again; it would remind me every hour of 
the day that an unhappy man appealed to me in vain when! 
still possessed the means of being useful to him.” —Paris (pr. 
respondence, Publisher's Circular, 


’ 


’ 





BLESSINGS OF EMANCIPATION.—“* The return of Sherman's 
expedition had been anticipated by us all as sure to bri 
along a crowd of blacks; but no one, I think, had formed any 
idea of the utter destitution, the squalid misery in which they 
would come. All the way from Meridian this black river 
flowed in the wake of the army, increased by constant acces. 
sions, until sullen and slow it wound its way into Vicksbuy 
with 4500 soul. Following through a country twice ra 

by a devouring host, they had literally nothing left them for 
subsistence but the remnants left by our troops. Fo: 
parties scoured the country on either hand to gbtain supplies 
for the soldiers; but no one brought these people food, and 
houses and barns pillaged and burnt left nothing for them, 
save what the hungry soldier could spare. 

“The expeditign returned here on the 3d inst. Just s 
dusk the train of contrabands came in. Slowly and sadly 
they dragged along through the streets. Mules and ore 
gaunt and famished, waggons loaded with children, whos 
weary, despairing look will haunt me, I believe, as long as | 
live, with a mother or two in each trying to soothe the little 
ones crying with hunger and fatigue, all clothed in the dirt 
coloured home-spun they always wear, worn to and tat 
esp, leaving them in many cases almost naked, mf ‘ 

y, about ten years old, lying in a waggon, apparent! 
stark naked, save a jure of what might once hate been 
@ waistcoat wrapped about his abdomen! Hundreds of them 
had not rags enough to be decent. As if nature sympathized 
with them in their misfortunes the shades of night came on 
as they passed through the city, and partially screened from 
the crowd of rs this saddening, sickening sight. 

“The little I could do for these poor people that night! 
did. Anticipating a need, I had drawn on the commissary 
heavily for bread, and had a large amount on hand. I had 
the ambulance of the Western Sanitary Commission loaded 
with this bread, and taking along half a dozen kind-heartel 
soldiers, we went the whole length of this wagon train‘and 
gave to each family a loafor two. It was but a little thing 
do; but the eagerness with which they took and ate it wld 
how grateful it was to them. [assure you I never was more 
happy than that night, amid all that wretchedness, giving 
bread to those hungry creatures. That night they lay on the 
levee in their waggons and on the ground.”—Letier frm 
Mr. Mann, agent of the Western Sanitary ission, dated 


f 


t 


t 
f 


9g, March 7. 


Royat National Lire-Boat AssoctaTion.—The of 
the Association read at the annual meeting held on Wedne 
doy. discloses many gratifying facts. First, the income, which 
fell off last year, has considerably increased, amounting 0 
£21, 101 6s. 8d., of which £4,944 5s. consisted of special dont- 
tions given to defray the cost of twelve life-boats. Amongst 
the donors are the Messrs. Cama and Co., Parsee merchanl, 
of London, who give £2,000 in acknowledgment of the succes 
which has attended their business transactions during 
years’ residence in the metropolis, and in testimony of 
courtesy and kindness they have received from its inhabitant 
Next we learn that every ship of war is to be provided with 
an efficient life-boat ; a resolution on the part of the Adm 
ralty no doubt in some degree due to the good example set lj 
the Association, whose advice in ‘this matier the A 
has wisely sought. During the past year the boats of theAt 
sociation have been the means of saving 417 lives, without § 
single accident, attended with loss of lite, to those who ma 
ned them ; while 297 other lives have been saved by the lift 
boat crews, who when their boats were not at hand 
‘in. whatever others they could get, on their errand whys 
Fifteen new life-boats have been sent to different parts of 
coast ; and for the 132 boats now boeaieg 
transporting Cietiigdl Sve been provided for all except fire 
The money rew 

e are glad 





granted during the year » 
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THE ALBION. 

















White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO ProsLEM No. 797. 
White. 
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Black. 
1. RtoQBs 1. Pto QB3 (best) 
2. KtoR8 | 2. Any move. 
3. R or Kt mates. 
The Game below was played lately, between two Members of 
the New York Chess Club. 
nan's White. Black. White Black. 
bring MH iPtoK4  PtoK4 18 RtoB Kt tks B 
d any $PtoKB4 PtksP 14. Kt tks P Q tks R P 
SBtoB4 g checks 15 Q tks Kt P tks P ch 
river ‘ to B to Qs 1 to t.to K 6 ch 
acces. KttoB3 Bto Kt5 17 Btks Kt QtksB 
sburg 6KttoB3 B tks Kt 18 QtoB6,ch KtoQ 
New B Kt to B3 19 Ktchecks P tks Kt 
vagel Mg Kt to K 2 tto K 4 20 QtksRch KtoQ2 
m for SQ QKts KKttoBS |21Rchecks  B covers 
aging mgs Kt tks P 22RtksBeh KtksR 
plies ME UPtoKtS QtoR6,ch |2QtksKt QtksQ 
1, and WKtoKsq QtoKt7 and White resigns. 
them, 
gol, DR. DE MARINI, 
sadly DENTIST, 
oxen Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
whose ciated with Dr. Ed, Maynard of Washington, 
g as | 60 East 34TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 
e little 
e dit RIFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE. 
nd tat- ona 
W one An Blementary Treatise upon the 
(ja, @ orHBORY OF RIFLE FIRING, 
f them aplaining the causes of inaccuracy of fire, and the manner of 
athized comecting it, with descriptions of the Infantry Rifles of Europe 
yme on md the United States, their Balls and Cartridges. 
d from By C. M. WILCOX, U. 8. Army. 
: # Mlustrated with numerous wood cuts and lithographed 
aight | JB ivl.,12mo., cloth. Price, $1 75. ae 
nT hal D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
loaded 192 BROADWAY. 
hearted Gopies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
ain and 
hing TO LEARN PIANO PLAYING EASILY, 
it told y and thoroughly, use ‘““Ricnagpson’s New MeETHOD.”’ 
4s more Tm thousand copies of this work are sdld every year. Its easily 
, giving inderstood Lessons, its attractive Exercises, and its general plan 
on the leading the pupil gradually from a knowledge of the simplest 
or frm ndiments bs tt sui Ai on Gtow aus c. neue —_— a 
Wiversal w ers and scholars in ever. 
m, daltd TD vivre it has been introduced. Price $3. sie sah 
OLIVER DITSON & OO., Publishers, 
of 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
ednes- _ z 
e, which MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
ne Mave im Press, for Immediate Publication, 
\ mongst THE TANNER BOY, 
chants, 4ND HOW HE BECAME LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
e SUCCESS 


& Boy’s Life of Majo&General Grant, and adapted for po 
circulation. 


“oe 
a 
ee 


abitants Writteh ‘by a popular Author, this Life'of the ‘“ UNCONDI- 
— MONAL SURRENDER” HERO, who never Lost a Battle, and 


tho is now the idol of the people, will have an immense circula- 































ro tau #,* Early orders solicited. 
of the Ar ” ; ALSO IN PREPARATION, 
yithout § Seer ; on, Common Places REFRESHED.” By Leigh 
ros 74 2 vols., 16mo. 
wet? “Mixoms or Mr Lire anp Waities.’’ By Edward Gibbon. 
mest. Historian) 1 vol.; 16mo. ’ ; 
~ of “Pors.” By Davip Gray, with Life and Introduction, by R- 
Seed. i Milnes, (Lord Houghton.) 1 vol., 16mo. 
sount © a BERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
lave co J ——____- _—_—— 
in ‘TRURACE WATERS’, No. 481 Brondway. 
eee 
pasts, 9 : e very lowes’ 
f WB Pitncs end etndoons’ ace made oft Pap paiva. 


| Warranted for five years; ahd teed to give en! 
. New and Seemad-hand Pianos, Melodecee ead Ge 
rent ; u ments received for the same. 
Pianos very low. Pianos and 
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works as follows, either singly or in sets: 

SHaksPeare’s Dramatic WoRKS, with 16 full page illustrations 
by John Gilbert, Cloth, $4 50, or half bound in calf . 

Ben Jonson’s Dramatic Works, with Memoir by William Gif- 
ford. Cloth $450, or half-calf ] 

MaSsIN@ER AND Forp’s Dramatic Works, with an introduction 

by Hartley Coleridge. Cloth $4 50, or half-calf $6 50. 

WYcCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBUERGH aND Farqumar’s DRamaTIC 
Wonrxs, with Biographical and critical notices by Letgh Hunt. 

Cloth $4 50, or half-calf $6 50 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’s Dramatic Works, with an Intro- 
try by George Darley. 2 vols. Cloth $9.00, or half-calf 


ROBERT GREENE AND GEORGE Prsie’s ‘DeamMaTiC Works, with 
Memoirs and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Cloth 
#4 50, or half-calf $6 50. i 
Joux Wasstsr’s DRAMATIC Works, with Life ‘and Notes, by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. Cloth $3 50, or half-calf $5 50. 
CHRISTOPHER MaRLOW’s Dramatic }WoORKS, with Life and Notes, 
by the Rey. Alexander Dyce. Cloth $3 60, or half-calf $5 50. 


. 


THE OLD POETS. 


Spenser’s Poetical Works. Cloth $3 50, half-calf $5 50 
Chaucer’s ~ “$8 50, * $5 

Dryden’s a “$3.50, a 35 50 
Pope’s “ “ $3 50, “ $5 50 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JAMES 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

In 2 VoLumes. 12m0. C1Lors, Price $250 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON. 

In Onz VOL., Foar. Svo. CLOTH, Price $2 25. 


ELuiston’s (R. W.,, the Comedian) Lirz. By G. Raymond. With 
ae by Cruikehank and Phiz. feap. 8vo. Cloth boards, 
price 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, 


Lonpon Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
Nuw Yorxk..(EpmunD BaLpwin, Agent,)..129 Grand 8t. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 
and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

The ART-JOURNAL for 1864 will contain 

A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 
E ved in line by eminent engravers, from Works by British 
Artists, from public galleries and important collections; the 
greater number from the small, though rich and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen, 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 

J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Collection. 
These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFA 
TORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, BRITISH 

ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 

sively Illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 


merit. 
VIRTUE, YORSTON & OCO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 
Mr. Gregory has Just Published— 
S 
FUTUR E 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. 








T H E 


THROOP. 





“Tt is the best essay that has appeared in many a day.”—Albany 
Buening Journal. 

‘We have read it with mingled admiration and thankfulness ; 
admiration for its lofty patriotism, its noble purpose, its candour 
and dignity, its strength and honesty of logic, its precision and 
elegance of style; thankfulness, that another has been added to 
the few Americans who, in this wild time, have the magnanimity 
and courage to speak for their whole country and not for fac- 
tion.” — Albion. 


One vol. 12mo., cloth, Price’$1 25. Mailed, free of postage on 
receipt of price, 





iI. 
RUBINA: 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


“Its descriptions of domestic affairs in a genuine New England 
rural home are surprisingly true and graphic, while its leading 
characters are drawn with such firmness, consistency, and careful 
finish, that they seem photographed from life itself. The author 
is certainly gifted with unusual faculties for observation of-cir- 
cumstances and for analyzing character.’’ 


One vol. 12mo., cloth. Price, $1 50. 


JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No, 46 WALKER STREET, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED, 
To sell BISHOP HOPKINS’ GREAT WORK, 


A Scriptural, Ucclesiastical, and Historical 
VIEW OF SLAVERY, 


FROM THE DAYS OF THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM TO THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


ADDRESSED TO 








BS; Agent; No. Broadway. 









1064: / 215 
fishing-boats number about 40,000, aud are ed by PROOFS ON INDIA PAP 
os ta fidmen and boys, the-vast taportanee of making THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND POETS, ~ ER 
them insubmergible is pane — of Coane, Ginnsiis ie IN 18. VOLUMES ROYAL. 8vo. CLOTH. aid Es 
8 to enable the Committee te carry it out; . I nden’s 
wit ahother for this or for its general objects Anny no as. | (The Edition originally published by an®@known as Moxon’s Old 
jon which can appeal with ‘more confidence to the Dramatists and Poets. Royal Gallery of British Art. 
ublic.—London paper. wild 2. 
: MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROULEDGS,|THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO 
te i Ha urchased the entire Stock of, this justly celebrated Col- . 
Chess. esi ald yh pana gale rags ecg ane ag nich wer signal free by Bi tee 
cost 0! usand Poun 5 m tish 
PROBLEM, No. 798. By T. 8. * youre and populat ‘atl yee rrepared. 10° supply the | Painters, selected to record and illustrate the Arts of Painting and 
BLACK. 


Engraving, and which are not to be re-issued in this form ; 
Have for sale a limited number of the 

Reserved Subscription Copies on India Paper. 
The caly com extant; which may be had of the undersigned at 


the exc gly low 
Price of 75 Dollars each; 
With full descriptions and Folio. 


There are 48 Plates, on paper, 18» 24 inches. 
487 Broadway, New York, 487 
H. A. BROWN, Manacine AGENT. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
or 
FRANCIS BACON, 


Edited by Messrs. SPEDDING, ELLIS, and HEATH, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, und containing the latest éorrections of the 
English edition. 


Subscription Bdition. 


15 vols. crown octavo, printed at the Riverside Press.—14 vols. 
have been issued, and the concluding one will be ready in a few 


days. 

un The present edition isincomparably the best ever issued. In 
completeness, in accuracy, in richness of editorial illustrations, it 
leaves nothing to be desired.”"—. Grant White. 
Price, per volume, $1 50 cl., cut_or uncut edges; $2 00, sheep ; 

half-calf gilt or antique. 

ely increased cost of manutacture, the publiah- 
compelled to advance from the first of April next to the 
following prices : 


$2 00, Cloth; $2 50; Sheep; $3 26, half-calf. 


Subscriptions will be receivrd, till the above-named date, at the 
old prices, on receipt of which copies will be delivered in any part 
of the country, express paid. 
The work may be scen in New York, at the store of JAS. MIL- 
LER, No. 522 Broadway. 
TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 

29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF THE 
CLASS-ROOM: 
Just meee 


ANDERS’ UNION BEADERS. 
This series of Readers is entirely new in matter and illustrations, 
and unsurpassed in the number and variety of the interesting and 
instructive pieces they contain, and in the beauty and adaptation 


of the illustrations. 
ROBINSON’S 


COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
It isthe most full and complete series of Mathematical, Text- 








C-| boc''s, for the Common School, Academy, and College, by one 


author, published in this pean and E 
SPENCERIAN 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
The particular points of excellence claimed are : 
I. Simplicity. 2. Yvenrie Y 3. Beauty. 
BRYANT AND STRATTON’S 
BOOK-KEEPING SERIES. R 

In three separate editions. ‘These books are beautifully printed 
in colours, on the best of white paper, and elegantly bound. 

Special attenticn is also invited to Gray’s Boranrgs, WELL’s 
Scrences, FasQueEL.’s FRENCH AND WoopBuURY’s GERMAN SE- 
RIES, COLTON AND Fitcu’s GzocRrarPuizs, &c. 

Send for catalogue and circulars, 
Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or 
introduction. 
Address the publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNHY, BLAKHMAN & Co., 
48 anp 50 WALKER STREET, New York. 





Will be réady April 20th. 
A BRILLIANT NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


DANCGERFIELD’S REST; 
Or, Before the Storm. 


A NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
1 vol., large 12mo. . Price $1 50. 
This will be a most interesting sory, ond will give a most 
erful sketch of American Life and mers previous to the 
reat Rebellion. Itis theproduction of a polished and experienced 
peny qualified —- travel, experience and literary practice in 
other walks of rature, to attempt an elaborate story of Ameri- 
ean Life, Politics, Letters, and; Factions, whose clashing led to the 
“Great Rebeilion.” is work, we believe, will prove the most 
brilliant novel of the year. 
SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 


(336 Broadway, New York. 








8. & Co.’s Late Publications 
ARE 


HUSKS, 
By MARION HARLAND, author of:‘+Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” 
and “ Nemesis.” 
One volume, 12mo. -Price $1 50. 
Marion Harland is now the most r novelist in this coun- 
try. Over 150,000 volumes of her works have been sold. 
The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 
She has struck upon ‘the® patb to li success. She 
writes with a purpose, Her books have a meaning, and hence 
they make an impression. 


THE ONILW OCBBAP AND ACOURATE 
Edition of 


THE RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D. McClellan’s Report and Campaigns. 

bt : plots adiion oP etl foo tadkt Teapotten? ook: nat he yet 

im) ie e' 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D.,. ny ublished on the War, we have ed a 12mo. edition, 
One vol. price $1 50. Sent by mail freon receipt of with all the maps, &c. One vol., price $1 50. — 

price. A discount will be made. rok bio Spek ‘thé‘Chicago — di 
Apply to ry | (laude cults the one? touaplate and anthen wey 
W. L POOLEY & CO, is the ONLY complete and authentic edition. 


4 





PEG RD ergy edi SF ong 


Any ot the abovesent by thail; post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
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= —— = F ITT’s => 
AMUQEMENT 8% dtu OE wer Y-DaY “usE. MANTILLAS, ETC., 
nIBLO’S, GARDEN. PURE Sehbicihai YHAST — 
LESSEE AND MANAGER......... WM, WHEATLEY. Menstactnrea txt, comninen es ET piob:s’s 
Monday Evening, doy a and every SE EPED, during the week 68 turns to gaa, trom n ‘bottle of Soda We 
} Mr, and Mrs. Barney hey pad Fe “ 8/68 
“Sopa ‘ap cagguett popular aM T bo oy agai a GRAND OPENING 
rs Seen C, 0} is only very light, but perfectly 
eh AND wholesome, eas aon ASD 
Palak Ws satin ae hy it iaay alto be weed fr IB is 
THE CONNIE SOOG AH. B nent Coben 2 ge all, kinds of 
With Diner pt cast on magnificent seenery, ete., 70 p wand Sign and one- aa 70 sitieeeeun ine 
ppp snured W Gein aace Scere rates yi : 
ions. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. We MARE TOUR OWN SOAP, WITH ON TUESDAY, THIRD MAY, 
f ; . ’s Pure Concentrated} _ 
NIBLO'S CONCERT SALOON. 68 Lng yo Pare C at cour | G8 # 
Box Office at No. 678 Broadway. mon Potash, and superior to any other or 
—_— and ial with Fall rections a + 8lbs. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1864. Grand closing night of the season. Grootianss As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 
AND ee for Hard end Soft Soap. On-| anp 
Une Femme Qui fe. Jctte Per La Fenetre. a wil make gallons of Soft. No oy iil 
~ Comedy by Eugene Scribe. Tave te: reaplaed. . Copmumers will find this the IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENYzE. 
6 ES -,~ market. 70 lopes are manufactured exp for RETAIL TRADE We 
UNH MAUVAISB ust BIENTOT PASSHE, Ppt wy ame cpertty Medi. the purest stock, cakaenped ve to customers. 
Vaudeville, by M. Honore. au’del = pant Newer | Re ho GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms hare 
TROMB-AL-CAZAR, aaavesbeen thh Selaratus will show, nothing wou for themselves quite s reputation. 
remains in read when baked, but Sal GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelo 
Operette Bouffe, by M. Jacques Offenbach. Water and Flour. Put upneatly ih papers, lib. 34Ib.” marked, single initial, from A to'Z, is very wsefal, Price ay 
Doors open at 73¢: curtain raises at 8 o'clock precisely. 68 | 924 dab. 68 $2 00. 





BROADWAY ‘THEATRE. 
485 Broadway, corner Broome street, late ‘‘ Wallack’s Theatre.” 


Engagement of 
SIMMONS, 
The Renowned ESCAMOTEUR, who will make his debut in 
New York, on 
Monday, May 2d. 
And will appear Every Evening, and on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Theatre has been entirely Redecorated by those celebrated 
Artists, A. ESTLE and Assistants, of 545 way. ‘The 
theatre will be converted into au ame Minds ; 
which will be seen the Titusory Miracles of Cory- 
phous of Occult Mystery, aided by no Glittering 
Apparatus, abetted y no Confederates. 


rc = No BS BROADWAY. 
Opposite the M litan Hotel. 


IN ue A beget OF MUSIC MYSTERY. 
W AND — EFFEOTS 


THE NECROMANTIO ART, 
THE CABALISTIO {CLOOK, 
TRE SIL RIN 
THE, DEVIL'S PUNCH “BOWL, 
E SECOND SIGH 
THE SUSPENSION CHLOROFORCENE, 


fogether with 
TWO GRAND SOLOS 
on one of the Chickering & Son’s Grand Pianos. 


Every Ba Bags Oahed 8 o'clock. Grand Matinee on SATURDAY 
Box Office open Secs 10 to 4. 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 
STARTLING WONDERS, MYSTERIOUS DISPLAYS, 








AND 
UNACCOUNTABLE MANIFESTATIONS! 
In presence of the world-renowned 


DAVENPORT BROTHERS, 
Far Surpassing the most Brilliant Productions of the 
MAGIO ART. 
THIS EVENING, and Every Evanine during the week— 
‘THE WONDERFUL ENTERTAINMENTS 
ven in presence of these 
d they have have been. Fitnesoed, y H 


endnote of Thousand 
most d scientific people of the M4 yt a 
been forced by thet moet overwhelm’ voicing avidsase 
them inexplicable. 


le. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock. eeeneaocingeh. Admittance 50c. 
Casienee Condes 59 gence) ES ate. Seters ed seats can be secured 
at the office of the tate, from 10 o'clock A.M. to ta 4 P.M, 
WERE SD eee 8. LACEY, Agent. 

GRAND MATINEE Paden 





Dédrs ae 2 o’clock. Performance commences at 3, Ad- 
mission 
RATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESICN. 


Living Artiste, is OW. OF, OPEN, ab the PR 2 Baoapwa 


daily fom 9 A.M. to 10 N RICHARDS 





SOE GEELOPTS 
STEEL PEN 8B, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 


THE UNITED STATES, 
AKD TO THR TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


@A JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Basar Owls, Anent. 
4 Essiven' 





10.48: ONRTER, 





‘B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Soft 
Soap. One box costing One Dollar, will make 
40 galions of tandsome Soft Soap, by simply add- 
ing oe aes 


itt’s Soap for Famil 


i stains of an kinds. It 
will net injuse tha’ ric ; On the contrary, it pre- 
serves it. it will wash in hard or salt water. But 
little labour is required where this Soap is used. 
Machinists and Printers will tind this Soap superior 
68 to any in market, If your Storekeeper does 68 
e above pal ae oo $5 by mail and I 
either article or an asaorted 
pe ars article, a8 you thay 
hee post-office, also, the 
th direc- 


vs 
i 
HTT 
i 


ich you reside, with 


"BF BARBEry 70 
M1; 65,08, C1: GM LER 2mm 
A liberal ae to ae 
MOCHA AND JAVA 
COFFEES! 
THE 
ORIENTAL COFFEE OO., 
166 Reade Street, (near Greenwich,) New York, 
OFFER .TO THE PUBLIC THEIR 
UNBRBIVALLED COFFEE! 
Warranted free from Rye or any other objectionable substances, 
and only requires a trialjto satisfy the most skeptical 
of their superior quality. 


PRICES FROM 25 TO 50 CTS. PER POUND. 
A Liberal discount to the Trade. 


INTERESTING 
TO 


HOUSHBEBEPERS AND HOUSE-BUILDERS. 

















To know where you can get a Magee Furnace or Stove that will 
warm without otherwise changing the atmosphere, that sifts ashes 
without dust; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing ; that consumes less fuel with the same amount of radia- 
ting surface than any other ; that regulates perfectly the consump- 


Stoveenfficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, 
or consume more coal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a Range that would be an ornament in a Par- 
lor; that bakes and roasts perfectly in both ovens at the same 
time ; that is complete in itself, with no brick oven flues to puz- 
tle the mason, cr dampers to perplex the cook, and that can be 
placed in any room where there is “a fine, Whether the chimney 
was prepared'fot it or not. Also, the most approved Cooking 
Stove, ct wet cy Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 
kers, L y Stoves, 8 Ranges, &c., &c. Iron Ham Boil- 
ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, &c., &c. Schooley’s celebrated 
Ventilated “ American” Refrigerators, at Wholesale and Retail 
at 276 Canal Street, » few doors east of Broadway, New York. 


JOHN SUMNER, 


NEW. .AND SECOND HAND SAFES 
nw SORm SAR. 

N SAFE - 
rt WILLIAM STREET 








DEPOT, 
, RE. 
D. B. Chamberlain. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE'S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 














FINE DRESS moor wa om sa Boots dad Shoes 
of every style, of the best gnality, at reasonable prices ‘A 





tion of fuel to the temperature required, so that with a Furnace or 


— inimitable aye bs wear CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties abou order please 

least one week's notice. one 
588 BROADWAY. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


AMILY MOURNING.—A CARD.—LADIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING GOODS, are Respectfully Solicited to call and 

examine our Stock of Mourning Dress Materials, being very large 
and choice ; a great many new materials ; also 
BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, VEILS, &c., 
in all of which we cannot be excelled or undersold. 
N.B.—An elegant assortment of BLACK SILKS, much lower 
than present Prices of Importation, 100 Pieces of FOULARD 
SILKS, new designs, beautiful quality. 
JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 

No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Sts, 


——_—_.., 








Execonomy in 
SILKS, CLOVES, RIBBONS, &¢, 


HEGEMAN & CO.’S Benzine removes grease-s; 
instantly, and cleans silks, gloves, &c., wie new. pots, Pe; 


Rd cents per bottle. Sold by druggists and fancy dry goods. 


stores. 
HEGEMAN & CO., 


Nos. 203, 511 and 756 Broadway, 
and cor. 4th Av. and 17th St. 


BURKE’S SPRING 


STYLES OF CENTS’ DRESS HATS 
NOW READY. 





MILITARY EQUIPMENTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
a0 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street. 


English Geatlomen a and Others, 


N 
asf QUNTAIN rg.inbiA 3) Srone ta) 
And inspect the the oxur fall en of Goods really calculated 
to interest tpi The assortment consists of— 
orate A FANCY DRY GOODS, 
Novelties and Ouriosities, from China, 
Japan, Manilla, India, and the American Indians. 
Visitors are welcome to examine the Stock without > ag 
and also procure a Catalogue of the above extensive 


MRS. CRIPPS’ 
SPRING STYLES OP BONNETS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AT : 
312 CANAL STREET. 


MRS. MULCHINOCK, 
FRENCH MILLINERY# 


Dress Oaps, Head Dresses, Coiffures, &c., &c., 
PATTERN BONNETS FOR THE TRADE, 
535 Broadway, 

Next to Prescott House, NEW YORK. 


ARMY SHIRTS! oe ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$23 CANAL STREET, New Yorks: 
Bepeter Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $96 and 
$42 per dozen. 
es eee and wristbands for 


—— 
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BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION. 


ones ("82 Raia post, New Work 


> 
peiRsccsusacacell vavsteble 


pore met am: emo) CaN ote 32. gee a 


‘This Company peys the sum sssared during ‘tue tine 
sssured, without charging any extra premium therefor. te 

M.. ofl 
Manager ta the U. 8. and Canada. 
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